All-star  save 


oosteiio  division  goalie  , Sam  Pacinni  of  Senaca  College  deflects  a shot  by  Neale  Schoenfeld  of  the  Parker 
division  at  the  OCAA  all-star  game  on  Saturday,  Jan.  6,  held  at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre. 
The  Costello  division  defeated  the  Parker  division  1 1 -9.  (Photo  by  Barbara  waiden)  I 


New  Cambridge  courses  launched 


By  Amy  Wrobleski 

Conestoga  College’s  Cambridge  cam- 
pus launched  two  new  courses  Jan.  8 that 
are  part  of  the  winter  curriculum. 

The  courses,  mechanical  blueprinting 
and  workers  with  experience,  are  geared 
towards  helping  people  who  are  receiv- 
ing unemployment  insurance  and  for 
those  with  work  experience  who  are  try- 
ing to  get  back  into  the  workforce. 

Bemie  Mara,  a college  training  con- 
sultant, said  mechanical  blueprinting 
will  help  people  who  are  receiving  un- 
employment insurance  prepare  for  the 
machining  industry  in  fields  like  machi- 
neshop  cutting. 

Mara  said  the  course  will  offer  a variety 
of  studies  such  as  learning  measuring 
instruments,  blueprint  technical  terms. 


quality  control,  history,  customer  service 
and  the  statistical  process.  In  addition, 
students  will  also  learn  both  written  and 
verbal  communication  skills. 

Mara  said  the  course  is  exciting  be- 
cause it  broadens  people’s  horizons. 

Students  who  applied  and  qualified  for 
the  course  were  unemployment  insur- 
ance recipients  who  had  passed  some 
basic  tests. 

Fifteen  students  will  be  enrolling  in  the 
eight-week  course  and  it  is  a “one-shot 
deal,”  according  to  Mara.  He  added  if 
Canada  Employment  wants  to  provide 
funding,  the  college  would  be  pleased  to 
offer  further  sections. 

Cambridge  campus  is  also  offering  a 
course,  workers  with  experience,  which 
helps  people  who  are  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 


Ross  Cromwell,  co-ordmator  for  the 
program,  said  the  course  is  for  people 
who  are  in  “a  unique  time  of  life.” 

The  course  is  geared  towards  people  in 
their  forties  who  have  lost  the  jobs  they 
have  been  doing  all  their  adult  lives. 

Cromwell  said  the  course  offers  coun- 
selling to  help  unemployed  people  cope 
with  the  changes  they  are  facing. 

The  course  helps  focus  their  energy, 
Cromwell  said.  These  people  are  out  of 
step  with  current  job  search  techniques. 

Study  areas  included  in  the  course  are 
career  research  and  job  search,  resume 
preparation  and  meeting  with  employers 
after  deciding  on  a career. 

The  20- week  course  is  filled  with  16 
students  and  Cromwell  said  it  is  the 
“creative  and  practical  approach 
needed.” 


Staff  reviewing  retirement  plan 


By  Judith  Hemming 

Conestoga  College  management  has 
just  sent  out  customized  retirement 
package  figures  to  its  employees  who 
are  interested  in  the  proposed  buy-out 
offer. 

Employees  have  until  Feb.  1 6 to  digest 
the  package  and  let  managemept  know 
if  they  will  accept  the  offer,  said  John 
Berry,  president  of  the  local  academic 
group  union.  Berry  said  the  first  signa- 
tures have  come  back  from  those  em- 
ployees who  received  the  information 
before  Christmas. 

“The  college  is  approaching  the  whole 
situation  very  cautiously,”  said  Berry. 
“We  were  in  a pretty  good  financial 
position.  Some  colleges  were  at  a deficit 
while  we  were  at  a surplus,  so  it  allows 
us  to  do  this.” 

Berry  said  the  retirement  package  is  a 
good  approach  to  the  imposed  spending 
cuts.  College  funding  is  to  be  reduced  by 


a net  $3.1  million  starting  April  1. 

Part  of  the  college’s  strategy  has  been 
to  offer  an  early  buy-out  plan  in  hope  of 
avoiding  layoffs,  cost  and  morale  prob- 
lems associated  with  them,  Berry  said. 

Every  member  of  college  staff  is  eligi- 
ble for  the  package;  academic,  support 
staff  and  management  can  elect  for  early 
retirement  If  30  to  40  members  accept 
the  offer,  layoffs  will  be  minimal. 

While  those  staff  members  approach- 
ing the  age  of  55  are  unlikely  to  opt  for 
the  package,  the  offer  is  attractive  to 
both  younger  staff,  who  can  look  for 
other  jobs,  and  for  those  55  or  over,  who 
have  the  option  of  tying  the  package  in 
with  their  pension  plans,  said  Beny. 

The  pension  plan  committee  is  offer- 
ing another  incentive  package  that  over- 
laps with  the  retirement  plan.  The 
pension  committee’s  offer  extends  firom 
Aug.  31,  1995,  to  Sept.  1,  1997,  and 
drastically  reduces  the  normal  penalties 
an  employee  would  have  to  pay  for  early 


retirement,  said  Berry. 

Without  the  pension  committee’s  of- 
fer, a 55-y ear-old  employee  could  stand 
to  lose  50  per  cent  of  her  pension.  The 
current  offer  would  allow  Ae  same  em- 
ployee to  retire  with  only  a 15  per  cent 
reduction  in  her  pension.  Sixty-year-old 
employees  could  conceivably  retire 
with  no  penalties.  “This  ties  in  nicely 
with  the  buy-out  package  - the  timing’s 
perfect,”  Berry  said. 

The  terms  of  the  retirement  package 
are  roughly  equal  to  the  severance  al- 
lowance given  to  an  employee  who  is 
laid  off.  TTie  amount  granted  is  based  on 
a sliding  scale  based  on  years  of  service, 
up  to  a maximum  of  a year’s  pay.  ^ 

Berry  said  the  offer  meshes  with  the 
current  industry  standards,  which  equals 
about  a year’s  pay. 

“I  know  there  has  been  a lot  of  interest 
shown  in  the  early  retirement  package,” 
Berry  said.  “They’ve  had  a lot  of  inquir- 
ies.” 
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in  the  news 

DSA  needs  new  activities  assistant 

The  DSA  is  scheduled  to  begin  interviews  on  Jan. 

18  to  replace  Dennis  Maharaj,  who  formerly  held 
the  position  of  activities  assistant. 

For  details  see  page  2 

Transfer  awards  for  college  grads 

Lakehead  University  is  currently  offering  transfer 
awards  to  college  graduates  who  transfer  into  a re- 
lated degree  program  at  its  institudon.  Awards 
range  in  value  from  $ 1 75  to  $ 1 ,000  and  are  based 
on  a student’s  academic  standing  over  the  past 
two  years. 

For  details  see  page  3 

Students  can  still  catch  a ride 

Semester  bus  passes  were  sold  on  Doon  campus 
Jan.  3 and  4.  Students  may  still  purchase  passes 
for  $ 164  plus  a four  dollar  photography  fee  at  the 
main  terminal  on  Charles  Street  in  Kitchener  un- 
til Jan.  20. 

For  details  see  page  3 

i 

Amateur  speed  skater  glides  on  rink 

The  rink  circling  the  tennis  courts  beside  Con- 
estoga College’s  athletic  complex  is  an  excellent 
place  for  amateur  speed  skater  Paula  Verlegh,  a 
member  of  the  Sertoma  Qub  of  Kitchener- Water- 
loo, to  practise  her  technique. 

For  details  see  paged 

Rape  awareness  events  planned  ! 

As  Women’s  International  Week  approaches,  the 
DSA  and  the  date/ acquaintance  rape  committee  < 

will  start  planning  for  events  which  will  take  ' 

place  in  March. 

For  details  see  page  6 

Raptors  trip  a good  deal  for  the  buck  ; 

The  DSA  has  organized  a group  trip  to  see  the  ex-  j 
pansion  Toronto  Raptors  take  on  the  rival  Indiana  ! 
Pacers  at  the  Skydome  on  Jan.  16.  It’s  a good  I 

chance  for  students  to  see  what  all  the  hoopla  is  ■ 

about 

For  details  see  page  7 

New  year  brings  financial  woes  | 

A new  semester  may  create  financial  worries  for 
students  who  lack  funding.  Carol  Walsh,  finan- 
cial aid  officer,  suggests  a few  options  for  stu- 
dents in  need. 

For  deatils  see  page  7 


Fans  treated  to  OCAA  elite  game 

About  100  fans  were  entertained  by  the  elite  of 
the  OCAA  in  the  second  annual  all-star  game 
held  at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre. 
The  Costello  division  beat  the  Parker  division 
11-9. 


For  details  see  page  8 j 
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On  your  mark! 


The  Walsh  family  of  Kitchener  stares  in  determination  during  a 
fun  race  at  Doon  Campus’  long  track,  Sunday.  AH  five  skate  with 
the  Kitchener  Sertoma  Sp^ctekating  Club.  (photo  by eoo  wager) 


News  Briefs 

Cliff  the  Condor 

• The  DSA  is  searching  for  volunteers  to  attend  DSA  events 
and  activities  and  activities  as  Cliff  the  Condor. 

Afternoon  video  feature 

• The  DSA  invites  students  to  the  Sanctuary  on  Jan.  17  from 
12-3  p.m.  for  a video  feature  on  the  big-screen  T.V. 

An  evening  with  David  Suzuki 

• The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
presents  An  Evening  With  Dr.  David  Suzuki  on  Tuesday 
Feb.  6,  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Bingeman’s  ballroom.  Tickets  are 
availible  for  $12.50  for  students  with  valid  I.D.  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Words  Worth  Books  and  Binge- 
mans. 


(jUalje  a lAIgu/  ^oo/t's  /teso^utioh 
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HIRE  A PEER  TUTOR 


Information  antJ  Applications  Available 
at  Student  Seivices 


Student  Work  Abroad  Programme 
provides  an  exciting  opportunity 


By  Heather  Milbum  Graham 

David  Smith,  a representative  for 
Travel  Cuts  Voyages  Campus,  said 
the  Student  Work  Abroad  Pro- 
gramme (SWAP)  is  an  exciting  and 
inexpensive  way  for  students  to  see 
the  world. 

He  said  the  program  is  designed 
to  allow  students  to  travel,  live,  and 
work  in  a foreign  country  of  their 
choice. 

He  said  the  criteria  for  acceptance 
into  each  country  varies  according 
to  age  of  the  applicant,  the  support 
funds  needed,  the  visa  duration, 
whether  a second  language  is 
needed  and  if  services  available  are 
adequate  for  the  student’s  needs. 

Also,  because  of  rising  popular- 
ity, some  destinations  may  start 
capping  the  number  of  students 
they  will  accept 

“The  most  popular  SWAP  trips 
are  to  Britain  and  Australia,”  said 
Smith.  “Other  destinations,  such  as 
Japan,  only  require  you  to  be  an 
air-breather  to  get  accepted.” 

He  said  students  interested  can 


By  Johanna  Neufeld 

Despite  the  long  hours  and  many 
responsibilities,  Daniella  Gemin 
likes  working  with  children  and 
says  her  job  placements  have  been 
good  experiences. 

Gemin,  a first-year  Early  Child- 
hood Education  student  at  Con- 
estoga, worked  at  the  YMCA  in 
Guelph  last  fall.  Her  days  were  kept 
busy  from  8:30  a.m.  until  5 p.m. 
setting  up  for  activities,  making 
snacks  and  meals  and  changing  the 
kids. 

She  is  now  in  her  second  place- 
ment but  her  first  time  at  the  col- 
lege’s day-care  centre.  Gemin,  18, 
said  in  an  interview  the  work  expe- 
rience has  been  fun  but  it  was  over- 
whelming at  first  after  just  a few 
days  of  classes. 


apply  in  person  or  by  mail.  One 
stipulation  for  applicants  is  they 
must  have  worked  in  Canada 

Smith  said  it  is  not  a hands-on 
program.  Each  country  offers  vary- 
ing levels  of  assistance  to  help  stu- 
dents get  a job  and 
accommodation,  he  said. 

“Nothing  is  lined  up,  students  are 
required  to  use  the  resources  pro- 
vided and  find  what  they  need  on 
their  own,”  said  Smith. 

He  said  30  to  50  per  cent  of  stu- 
dents involved  use  peer  group  sup- 
port and  the  networking  of 
participants  to  get  what  they  need. 

According  to  an  information 
booklet  on  SWAP,  Canadians  can 
volunteer  to  work  on  projects  in- 
cluding archaeological  digs,  envi- 
ronmental clean-ups, 

reconstruction  work  and  social 
work  programs  in  11  countries 
around  the  world. 

Countries  included  are:  Britain, 
Ireland,  Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan, 
U.S.A.,  Netherlands  and  Jamaica. 

Smith  said  each  destination  has  a 


Gemin  said  she  likes  ECE  because 
it  is  “supposed  to  be  the  best  pro- 
gram for  early  childhood”  educa- 
tion, but  has  decided  to  keep  her 
career  options  open  after  gradu- 
ation. 

“Mike  Harris  is  making  it  very 
difficult  to  find  a job  afterwards,” 
she  said.  She  is  considering  univer- 
sity or  social  work  but  really  hasn’t 
made  a decision. 

Another  student  in  the  program. 
Rowan  Spence,  agreed  with  her 
about  the  Ontario  government,  say- 
ing the  proposed  cutbacks  to  day 
care  will  hurt  the  programs  and 
workers  will  have  to  look  after  even 
more  children. 


partner  agency  that  helps  students 
adjust  to  their  new  home  and  deal 
with  any  problems  or  emergency 
situations  that  may  arise. 

“It  is  not  common  for  students  to 
be  stuck  in  a position  where  they 
have  no  job  or  accommodation,  but 
it  is  not  unheard  of,”  he  said. 

SWAP,  said  Smith,  is  a self-sus- 
taining program  that  does  not  rely 
on  any  government  assistance. 

He  said  the  response  in  a recent 
evaluation  shows  90  per  cent  of 
those  involved  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  program. 

He  said  the  main  objective  of  the 
program  is  to  involve  all  the  larger 
countries  of  the  world. 

“The  SWAP  model,  as  it  exists 
today,  requires  the  countries  in- 
volved be  able  to  absorb  the  num- 
ber of  Canadian  students  we  send,” 
said  Smith. 

He  said  the  program’s  current 
area  of  exploration  is  in  developing 
countries  and  the  establishment  of 
north-south  exchanges  with  Costa 
Rica,  Dominican  Republic  and 
South  Africa. 


Spence,  20,  is  also  in  his  first  year 
in  ECE  and  works  with  Gemin  at 
Conestoga.  His  first  placement  was 
last  semester  at  the  University  of 
Guelph.  He  enjoyed  it  but  felt  over- 
whelmed, scared  and  in  a sink-or- 
swim  situation. 

He  would  have  liked  more  class- 
room time  before  going  to  work  but 
also  said  much  is  learned  on  the  job. 

Spence  said  the  ECE  program  had 
impressed  him  with  its  reputation. 

After  graduation,  Spence  said  he 
would  really  like  to  work  with  chil- 
dren but  social  work  and  university 
are  some  other  options  he  is  think- 
ing about  thanks  to  the  Progressive 
Conservatives. 


Corrections 

In  the  Jan.  8 issue  of  Spoke,  Dwayne  Kropfs  was  spelle(J  incor- 
rectly on  page  8. 
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Reaping  the  rewards 

Job  placements  provide  experience  and  training 
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Bus  passes  save  money 

Kitchener  transit  offers 
discount  rate  for  students 


By  C.  Hackett 

With  each  new  semester,  Con- 
estoga students  receive  an  opportu- 
nity to  save  money  on  parking  costs 
by  purchasing  bus  passes  at  a dis- 
count from  Kitchener  Transit. 
Passes  were  sold  at  Doon  campus 
on  Jan.  2 and  3 just  inside  Door  3. 

Students  who  missed  the  sale 
have  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
passes  at  the  discounted  rate  at  the 
main  terminal  located  on  Charles 
Street  in  Kitchener  until  Jan.  20. 

The  passes  sell  for  $ 1 64  for  four 
months  with  an  extra  $4  required  if 
a new  photo  is  needed  until  the  Jan. 
20  deadline  for  Conestoga  stu- 
dents. Otherwise,  passes  sell  for 
$ 1 84  plus  the  $4  photography  fee. 

When  purchasing  passes  at  the 
downtown  terminal,  students 
should  bring  their  student  identifi- 
cation card  or  some  other  major 
form  of  identification  and  a valid 
timetable  or  registration  form  for 
the  college  to  receive  the  discount. 

Information  in  the  student  sur- 
vival guide  about  the  non-accep- 
tance of  cheque’s  is  incorrect. 
“Cheques  will  be  accepted  with 
two  pieces  of  valid  identification,” 
said  Edwina  Weiss,  fare  media  ad- 
ministrator for  .Kitchener  Transit. 
Items  like  a driver’s  licence  accom- 
panied with  a major  credit  card  are 
considered  vali^.  , 

Weiss  replaced  $andy  Stotz,  who 
held  that  positipn  in  September 


when  passes  were  last  available  on 
campus. 

The  benefits  of  having  a pass  in- 
clude being  able  to  use  it  at  any  time 
to  get  on  a Kitchener  Transit  bus.  It 
is  valid  for  the  entire  four  months, 
including  non-school  days. 

Bus  fare  for  an  adult  is  $ 1 .40  for 
one  trip.  If  a student  picks  up  a 
transfer  from  the  driver,  it  is  only 
valid  for  a set  period  of  time  and  if 
the  transfer  is  lost,  the  ttudent  ends 
up  paying  another  $ 1 .40.  Having  a 
bus  pass  eliminates  such  hassles. 

If  the  bus  fare  increases  during  the 
semester,  there  is  no  extra  cost  or 
any  other  charge  to  students  own- 
ing passes. 

' According  to  Dan  Kukwa,  student 
representative  on  the  Kitchener 
Transit  public  users  committee, 
cash  fares  will  increase  to  $1.60  as 
of  Feb.l . Yet,  books  of  tickets  will 
be  available  at  the  terminal  and  at 
various  Zehrs  stores  for  an  average- 
cost  of  $ 1 .40  per  ticket. 

Kukwa,  a third -year  honors  politi- 
cal science  student  at  Wilfrid 
Laurjer  University  in  Waterloo, 
said,  new  $5  day  passes  will  be 
available  in  February  and  on  week- 
ends and  holidays  it  becomes  a 
family  pass.  , 

; This  will  allow  people  to.use  tran- 
sit. service  as  often  as  they  like  for 
thn  period  of  a day,  without; requir- 
ing p-ansfers.  , . , 

There  is  a pre-paid  cash  fare  card 
in  the  planning  stages,  sajd  Kukwa. 


It  would  allow  users  to  purchase  a 
card  and  put  a pre-set  amount  of 
money  onto  the  card.  Each  time  the 
card  is  swiped  on  a bus,  the  fare  is 
deducted.  This  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  passengers  to  carry 
change. 

“The  card  is  still  being  devel- 
oped,” Kukwa  said. 

Students  unfamiliar  with  the  tran- 
sit system  can  pick  up  route  maps 
from  bus  drivers.  They  will  assist 
students  wondering  what  buses 
they  need  to  transfer  to  get  to  vari- 
ous places  in  Kitchener  and  Water- 
loo. 

The  No.  10  Conestoga  College 
bus  can  be  caught  at  Fairview  Park 
Mall  and  comes  directly  onto  the 
campus,  stopping  near  the  Kenneth 
E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre,  out- 
side door  3 and  on  Conestoga  Col- 
lege Boulevard. 

The  schedule  changes  four  times 
per  year.  There  is  a schedule  posted 
outside  Door  3 which  is  kept  up- 
dated and  new  schedules  can  be 
acquired  from  drivers  as  well. 

An  express  bus  to  Doon  campus 
is  available  at  the  main  terminal  at 
the  2 Forest  Hill  platform,  at  7:20 
a.m.  The  bus  leaves  the  terminal, 
makes  a brief  stop  at  Fairview  Park 
Mall  and  thenjjroceeds  directly,  to 
-the  college. 

Schedules  can  be  obtained  from 
bus  drivers  and  there  are  schedules 
posted  at  various  stops  along  bus 
routes.  ; 


Passing  the  time 


Cash  awards  make  college-to-university  transfers  easier 


By  Heather  Milbum  Graham 

Tracey  Marks,  undergraduate 
scholarships  and  awards  officer  at 
Lakehead  University  in  Thunder 
Bay,  Ont.,  said  the  university  is  cur- 
rently offering  transfer  awards  to 
diploma  students  who  are  entering 
related  degree  programs. 

“Lakehead  Upiyersity  has  been 
offering  transfer,  awards  since 
1987.  The  program  is  designed  for 
Canadian  community  college  stu- 
dents and  is  intended  to  give  incen- 
tive  and  errcouragement  for 


3<  fi  : *■ 

,s^tudents  to  succeed,”  saidKlarks. 

She  said  the  awards  are  offered  for 
students  transferring  into  business, 
chemistry,  engineering,  forestry, 
geology,  medical  laboratory  sci- 
ences, nursing,  physics,  social  work 
and  visual  arts. 

To,  become  eligible  for  an  award, 
she  said  students  are  required  to 
^ply  in  their  last  year  of  study  at 
college.  This  year’s  applications 
must  be  submitted  before  June  28, 
she  said. 

Awards  are  granted  to  students 
based  on  their  marks  and  average 


over  the  last  two  years  of  classes 
and  they  can  be  awarded  on  condi- 
tion of  transfer  not  credit,  she  said. 

This  means  students  can  send  in 
an  incomplete  transcript  and  be 
awarded  a scholarship  condition- 
ally until  marks  can  be  confirmed. 

Marks  said  the  total  value  of  the 
awards  is  $10,000  with  individual 
awards  ranging  from  $175  to 
$1,000,  depending  on  the  cash 
available  each.  year. 

“We  try  and  give  students  an 
amount  of  money  that  is  compara- 
ble to  their  average.  Anyone  with  a 


first  class  standing,  whatever  their 
institution  considers  an  A,  is  eligi- 
ble,” she  said. 

She  said  last  year  the  university 
considered  70  applicants  from 
across  the  country;  19  of  which  re- 
ceived awards. 

Marks  said  the  most  popular  pro- 
grams to  transfer  into  are  engineer- 
ing and  business.  Students  hoping 
to  receive  a transfer  award  in  these 
subjects  should  concentrate  on  ob- 
taining a higher  average. 

Applications  are  available  at 
Conestoga  student  services  office. 


The  Condor  Roost  Sports  Bar  has  a 
new  menu  for  the  New  Year. 

We  have  fresh  Sandwiches  to  choose 
from  each  day.  The  Selection  wilt  vary 
each  day  with  sandwiches  such  a.s  egg 
salad,  salmon  salad,  Monte  Crisco, 
roast  beef,  westerns  and  the  classic 
ham  and  cheese. 

Club  Sandwiches,  BLTs  and  grilled, 
cheeses  are  always  available. 

We’ve  introduced  the  Dagwood 
sandwich  to  our  menu.  It’s  a 3-dcckcr 
sandwich  which  includes  ham,  turkey, 
beef,  lettuce,  tomato  and  special  sauce. 

As  well  as  liaving  a sandwich  of  the 
day,  we  will  have  a kaiser  ol  the  day 
too.  Kaiser  to  choose  from  will  vary 
each  day,  but  there  are  many  to  choose 
from:  mini  pizza,  mini  assorted,  mini 
monster  - which  will  include  summer 
sausage,  spiced  ham,  roast  beef,  green 
pepper,  lettuce  and  tomatoes,  and  mini 
Philly  Beef. 

Fresh  Daily  salads  will  vary  from 
potato,  pasta  and  fruit  sahid  plate.  The 
Classic  Caesar  will  be  available 
cvei'yday. 


Specials  for  January 

Mon.  Chili  with  Garlic  Bread  .53.2.“' 
l ues.  I.inguini  I’rimavera 
Wed.  Chicken  .Stir  ^•ry  .53.9.“' 

Thurs.  Lasagna  with  garlic  bread 
.54.7.“' 

F’ri.  Macaroni  & Cheese  with  celery 
bread  53.93 


iL 


Help  stop  Violence 
A9ainst  Society 
; if  you  would  like  to 

L HELP  WSE 

^^about  this  serious 
problem  and  work 
towards  putting  an 
end  to  it,  see  April  in 
the  DSA  Office  today! 


PROJECT  WARM 


If  you  would  like  to 
help  those  who 
are  a little  short  on 
cash  & clothes, 
get  involved  with 
PROJECT  WARM. 

For  details  see  April  In  the  DSA 
Office  or  meet  in  the  DSA  Office  on 
Thur.  Jan.  25lh  12:30pm 
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Like  many  students  at  Conestoga,  I have  come  from  another  poJt-secondary 
institution.  In  my  case  it  was  the  University  of  Waterloo.  And,  like  many  people, 

I had  certain  ideas  about  university  and  college. 

From  the  time  we  enter  grade  school  to  Grade  1 2,  we  are  badgered,  pushed  and 
cajoled  into  the  university  mindset.  It  consumes  us,  particularly  in  the  latter  years 
of  our  secondary  schooling.  Consequently,  those  of  us  who  did  decide  to  head  in 
that  direction,  for  whatever  purpose  and  for  whatever  length  of  time,  allied 
ourselves  with  the  snobbery  that  universities  wrap  themselves  in. 

I’m  not  quite  sure  where  the  attitude  comes  from;  perhaps  it  has  something  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  universities  have  a reputation,  maybe  undeserved,  that  they 
take  only  the  best  and  the  brightest. 

Our  friends  in  high  school  who  were  heading  off  to  college  got  our  sympathy. 
We  felt  - or  at  least  I did  - that  they  somehow  were  short-changing  themselves, 
that  college  was  just  another  few  years  of  high  school.  The  courses  were  more  of 
the  same  sort  of  thing  we  had  already  encountered,  and,  being  omnipotent 
adolescents,  they  were  obviously  far  below  what  we  were  capable  of  doing. 

We  wanted  degrees.  Lovely  degrees  with  intricate  little  scrolls  and  our  names 
in  that  cockeyed  spiky  script  that  one  sees  all  over  the  walls  of  their  dentist’s*' 
office. 

So  how  did  we  end  up  here?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  easy.  Employers 
think  degrees  are  pretty  too.  However,  when  they  ask  the  applicant  with  his 
slicked  back  hair  and  his  shining  face  that  fatal  “Do  you  have  any  experience?” 
question,  the  graduate  deflates  like  a punctured  balloon. 

University  gave  us  wonderful  little  certificates  that  end  up  giving  us  nothing 
more  than  another  place  to  dust  College  can  bring  real  skills  to  a student  in  their 
chosen  field. 

That’ s how  I wound  up  here.  After  two  years  of  Chinese  history  at  UW,  I decided 
it  was  time  for  something  a bit  more  practical.  The  only  truly  remarkable  thing 
about  that  is  it  took  me  two  years  and  $6,000.  In  pursuit  of  practicality,  which 
means  essentially  income,  I enrolled  at  Conestoga.  I wasn’t  alone.  Many  of  the 
new  students  had  university  experience.  In  the  journalism  program  here  there  is 
an  entire  seperate  class- devoted  to  university  grads. 

When  I got  here  I wasn’t  impressed.  Lockers!  It  was  high  school  afterall. 
Admittedly,  the  first  semester  was  pretty  much  peanut  time.  Leads,  CP  style,  news 
quizzes.  Ridiculous.  It  didn’t  stay  that  way. 

I should  have  taken  more  time  before  I jumped  to  conclusions.  1 have  never 
worked  so  hard  in  my  life.  I have  been  hurried,  hasseled  and  pushed  into  doing 
things  I never  thought  possible.  The  instructors  grabbed  me  by  both  shoulders, 
looked  me  up  and  down,  got  critical  and  then  drop-kicked  me  out  into  the  “real 
I world”. 

I I have  written  more  in  this  year  than  I ever  did  in  university.  I have  spoken  to 
1 people  about  their  views  and  then  tried  to  accurately  put  them  on  paper.  I have 
i taken  my  own  photographs  and  developed  them  myself.  I have  actually  met  and 
, spoken  to  people  already  in  the  field.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  I have  learned 
how  to  be  critical  of  my  own  work  and  how  to  improve  it  each  time  I read  it. 

They  don’t  teach  you  that  in  university.  The  “best”  have  no  need  of  polishing. 
The  degree  will,  though,  and  you’d  be  surprised  to  see  how  bright  and  shiny  a 
cupboard  can  look  when  it’s  bare. 


Just  a thought 

^ 

By  Cara-Mae 
Hackett 
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No  resolutions  — just  regrets 


Here  I am  only  eight  days  into  1996  and  have 
broken  45  per  cent  of  my  New  Year’s  resolu- 
tions. I miss  1995  already.  The  arrival  of  a new 
year  is  something  I dread.  It  signifies  change, 
instability  and  apprehension  to  me. 

As  the  Christmas  spirit  fades  away  into  the 
night,  the  next  stop  is  New  Year’s  Eve.  Meticu- 
lous planning  is  involved  for  those  who  choose 
to  go  bar-hopping  and  get,  as  my  mother  says, 
“tight”  They  party,  consume  large  amounts  of 
alcohol  and  kiss  a plethora  of  strangers. 

Some  find  that  getting  hideously  intoxicated  is 
a great  way  to  release  tension.  Sure,  and  when 
they  need  to  purge  it  all  from  their  systems  the 
next  morning,  well  that  is  a different  type  of 
release. 

Then,  not  only  do' a majority  of  people  begin 
the  new  year  with  a hangover,  they  are  pressured 
into  making  resolutions  that  will,  hopefully, 
mold  them  into  perfect  individuals.  Great  tradi- 
tion. A person  lives  through  another  year  and 
begins  the  next  one  stressing  themselves  out 
with  goals  that  are  often  out  of  reach  or  unrea- 


sonable. 

“My  New  Year’s  Resolution  is  to  play  Lotto 
649  constantly  until  I win  the  jackpot  and  can 
afford  to  move  to  another  place,  change  my 
identity  and  have  people  begging  me  to  be  their 
friend.”  (No,  this  was  not  on  my  list  of  resolu- 
tions . . . maybe  next  year.) 

Here’s  a thought  Let  us  stop  pressuring  our- 
selves. No  one  in  this  world  needs  more  stress, 
especially  not  if  it  is  focused  on  themselves 
because  of  unrealistic  resolutions. 

Relax  and  try  to  spend  time  with  friends.  After 
all,  if  friends  can  put  up  with  people  though 
highs  and  lows  they  deserve  *t6  have  the  same 
done  for  them.  Friends  will'  go  to  extreme 
lengths  to  cheer  others  up  (for  instimce,  many  of 
mine  serenade  me  via  Call  Answer  when  the 
mood  strikes  them).  That’s  what  friends  are  for. 

Murphy’s  Law,  what  things  can  go  wrong  will 
go  wrong,  seems  to  be  my  motto.  Of  course  if 
1996  leaves  1995  in  the  dirt  by  filling  the  world 
with  happiness,  I will  not  object,  but  I am  not 
counting  on  it.  i 
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Guest  column  ! c 

By  Mike 
Farwell 
— 1 — 

Radio  is  not  just  “talking  heads” 


A single  day  of  life  within  the  walls  of  Con- 
estoga College  radio  reveals  the  many  person- 
alities radio  has  and  I,  as  program  director  of 
CRKZ,  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  all. 
From  the  benefit  of  my  experiences  I present  to 
you  the  endless  hours  in  front  of  a computer 
screen  creating  hourly  schedules  that  comple- 
ment music  and  commercial  logs,  entering  new 
songs  and  artists  into  our  ever-growing  music 
library,  and  dealing  with  promoters  on  the 
phone  from  coast  to  coast  who  need  to  know  just 
how  much  air  play  the  new  release  from  “Super- 
garage” is  getting  - a.k.a.  “The  Tedious.” 

Of  course  no  day  would  be  complete  without 
the  usual  smattering  of  conversation  that  in- 
cludes in-depth  discussion  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “jaunty,”  how  to  do  a newscast  while 
eating  an  ice  cream  cone,  and  just  about  any 
weather  forecast  that  is  the  brainchild  of  col- 
league and  fellow  programmer  Adam  McCarthy 
- a.k.a;  “The  Bizarre.”  ■ 

This  leaves  a massive  grey  area  I merely  like 


to  term  “The  Fun,”  for  that  is  what  radio,  more 
often  than  not,  truly  is. 

Reasons  why  radio  is  fun  are  varied,  but  two 
immediately  spring  to  mind  - the  people  we 
work  with  and  the  people  we  work  for. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  over  the  last  2 
V 2 years  here  at  the  college  to  be  teamed  with 
some  of  the  most  dynainic,  creative  and  border- 
line brilliant  people  (but  don’t  tell  them  that) 
here  in  the  broadcasting  program  as  a whole. 
Working  with  this  bunch  regularly  makes  any- 
thing fun.  More  importantly,  we  have  fun  doing 
what  we  do,  and  that’s  serving  our  community, 
the  Doon  campus. 

We  were  taught  early  in  our  program  that  radio 
serves  four  essential  functions:  to  inform,  serve, 
educate  and  entertain.  It  is  our  privilege  to  per- 
form these  functions  for  the  Doon  campus  and 
we  continually  strive  to  do  so. 

Mik^Farwell  is  the  program  director  at  CRKZ 
and  a third-year  Broadcast,  Rhdib  and  Televi- 
sion student. 
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Sanity  savers  for  students 


K-W  historic  sites 

A trip  to  Gramma's  house 


By  Deborah  Everest-Hill 

As  he  walked  into  the  kitchen,  he 
couldn’t  help  but  notice  the  large 
cooking  stove  that  dominated  the 
room.  He  thought  it  was  just  an- 
other old-fashioned  stove  until  his 
mother  said  it  was  excellent  for 
baking  bread.  She  knew,  because 
her  grandmother  had  used  the  same 
Happy  Thought  model,  manufac- 
tured by  Buck’s  Stove  Works  of 
Brantford,  Ont. 

It  v-a"  not  the  most  exciting  expe- 
rience ji  James  Reynold’s  life  but 
it  certainly  made  visiting  Woodside 
National  Historic  Site  worthwhile. 

Reynolds,  a graduate  student  at 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University,  re- 
cently visited  Woodside,  William 
Lyon  McKenzie  King’s  boyhood 
home  on  Wellington  Street  in 
Kitchener.  He  accompanied  his 
parents  to  learn  a little  about  the 


Kickin’  back 
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The  students  of  Journal- 
ism  1 A,  fall  1995,  wrote  the 
stories,  took  the  photo- 
graphs and  designed  and 
produced  this  supple- 
ment. 


King  family,  and  in  so  doing 
learned  something  about  his  own 
family’s  history.  He  learned  that  his 
great  grandmother  used  the  same 
stove  as  Mrs.  King,  the  wife  of  Can- 
ada’s 10th  prime  minister. 

However  few  college  and  univer- 
sity students  Reynold’s  age  visit 
historic  sites  as  a form  of  recrea- 
tion. 

Like  Woodside,  Doon  Heritage 
Crossroads  and  Seagram  Museum, 
also  in  Kitchener-Waterloo,  offer  a 
variety  of  educational  and  enter- 
tainment opportunities  for  visitors 
of  all  ages.  Special  events  attract 
seniors  and  .families,  but  the  num- 
ber of  students  ages  18  to  25  is 
minimal. 

Mike  Starr,  chief  of  visitor  activi- 
ties at  Woodside,  estimates  such 
students  make  up  only  about  three 
per  cent  of  the  total  visitors  to  the 
King  home.  He  says  Woodside  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
history  first  hand,  and  fill  in  gaps 
missed  in  school,  but  few  older  stu- 
dents choose  to  visit.  But  Starr  also 
concedes  the  college-university 
age  group  has  not  been  discussed  as 
a target  market  for  the  site. 

He  says  Woodside  sees  itself  as  a 
medium  of  social  history  for  adults, 
seniors  and  families.  But  the  major- 
ity of  18-  to  25-year-olds  who  visit 

(accompany  their  parents  and  are 
fcrom  out  of  the  country. 

'Starr  mentioned  one  project 


which  involved  students  from  the 
University  of  Waterloo.  In  partner- 
ship with  the  university,  Woodside 
organized  a competition  for  archi- 
tecture students,  who  were  required 
to  design  a new  visitor  centre  for 
the  site. 

According  to  Starr,  25  to  30  stu- 
dents entered  the  competition. 
Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best 
designs  and  the  first-place  winner 
will  now  do  a co-op  work  term  at 
Woodside  to  help  direct  construc- 
tion of  the  new  building. 

Students  who  do  visit  Woodside 
seem  to  relax  and  show  interest, 
Starr  says.  He  says  university  and 
college  students  seem  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  their  visits  because  they 
are  equipped  with  the  historical 
background  to  appreciate  what  the 
site  has  to  offer. 

Kathleen  Lafaive,  an  interpreter 
at  Woodside  and  a former  inter- 
preter at  Seagram,  says  she  has  seen 
few  students  visit  either  site.  Most 
students  who  come  in  are  enter- 
taining their  parents,  she  says. 

As  at  Woodside,  the  number  of 
students  who  visit  Seagram- 
Museum  is  also  low.  Dick 
Tyssen,  Seagram’s  executive  di- 
rector ,says  an  advisory  committee 
to  find  out  how  the  museum  can 
attract  more  students  might  be  a 
good  idea. 

Seagram  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  and  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  both  Waterloo  universities. 
Seagram  is  at  57  Erb  St.  W.,  Water- 
loo, and  offers  firee  admission. 

Seagram  Museum  might  seem  a 
viable  alternative  to  sporting  events 
or  bars.  But  the  museum’s  demo- 
graphic profile  for  1994  indicates 
otherwise. 

Students  ages  19  to  24  made  up 
only  1 1 .5  per  cent  of  the  total  visi- 
tors in  winter  and  4.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  summer.  The  numbers 
are  slightly  higher  for  students  un- 
der 19. 

Tyssen  says  the  museum’s  audi- 
ence changes  substantially  from 
summer  to  winter,  and  that  visita- 
tion in  the  winter  is  mostly  local  in 
nature.  Student  attendance  is  espe- 
cially low  in  summer  because  stu- 
dents leave  the  area. 

Michelle  Douglas-Mills,  inter- 
pretation-programs co-ordinator  at 
Seagram,  says  the  museum,  like 
Woodside,  attracts  mostly  adults, 
families  and  elementary  school- 
aged  students.  In  agreement  with 
Lafaive  and  Starr,  Douglas-Mills 
says  the  trick  is  to  attract  students 
for  the  first  time.  Wine  appreciation 
courses,  book  readings  and  art  tours 
are  a good  way  of  doing  this,  she 
says. 

Seagram  has  had  some  success 
attracting  students  through  these 


kinds  of  events.  Recently  the  mu- 
seum provided  an  exhibition  of 
Ralph  Steadman  pen  and  ink 
sketches,  which  attracted  art  stu- 
dents from  across  Ontario. 
Douglas-Mills  says  such  events 
have  “a  real  cult  following.”  The 
museum  staff  invited  area  art 
teachers  and  professors  to  meet  the 
artist  and  were  therefore  able  to 
attract  students,  she  says. 

Douglas-Mills  says  students  in- 
terested in  whisky  tasting  or 
bartending  trivia  might  also  con- 
sider a visit  to  the  museum.  She 
says  the  museum  was  “always  in- 
tended to  be  a community  place 
accessible  to  the  public. 

Mills  says  the  museum’s  focus 
changes  throughout  the  year,  re- 
sulting in  different  exhibitions  and 
events.  She  says  college  and  uni- 
versity student  attendance  fluctu- 
ates with  each  of  these  events. 

Unlike  Seagram,  Doon  Heritage 
Crossroads,  another  historic  site  in 
K-W  which  offers  first-hand 
knowledge  of  early  life  in  the  area, 
does  not  benefit  from  a central  lo- 
cation. And  the  low  number  of  stu- 
dents ages  18  to  25  might  be  a 
reflection  of  that. 

DHC  is  located  at  the  comer  of 
Homer  Watson  Boulevard  and 
Huron  Road  in  Kitchener.  It  attracts 
families,  adults  and  elementary 
school  children.  Like  Woodside 
and  Seagram,  the  site  concentrates 
heavily  on  educational  programs 
for  area  elementary  school  stu- 
dents. Wendy  Connell,  supervisor 
of  programs,  says  the  majority  of 
DHC  marketing  and  advertising 
targets  those  groups  — not  older 
students. 

The  DHC  1994  demographic  pro- 
file indicates  only  259  students  vis- 
ited the  site. 


David  Neufeld,  education  co-or- 
dinator  at  DHC,  says  people  ages 
1 8 to  25  are  looking  for  adventure 
and  the  potential  for  meeting  some- 
one of  the  opposite  sex.  He  says 
most  visitors  to  DHC  that  age  are 
from  out  of  the  country. 

Trevor  Elmslie,  a teacher-inter- 
preter and  University  of  Waterloo 
student,  agrees  with  Neufeld.  He 
says  he  is  from  the  area  and  didn’t 
visit  the  site  until  he  recently  be- 
came employed  there.  He  says 
young  people  have  the  wrong  im- 


pression about  museums.  “If  you 
say  you  are  going  to  the  ROM  peo- 
ple say,  ‘Ya,  interesting.’” 

If  you  say  you’re  going  to  a his- 
toric site  on  the  weekend,  people 
ask  why  you  would  want  to  go 
there? 

Elmslie  says  people  need  to  stop 
thinking  of  museums  as  “an  old 
people  thing”  and  realize  they  have 
a lot  to  offer.  “Doon  offers  people 
a clear  and  unique  way  of  realizing 
their  own  roots”  and  “gives  people 
a broader  perspective  about  what 
Waterloo  Region  has  to  offer.” 

Carolyn  Blackstock,  an  inter- 
preter-teacher, also  attended  the 
University  of  Waterloo  but  she 
didn’t  visit  while  she  was  at  UW.  “I 
don’t  know  if  I was  not  aware  or  not 
interested.”  She  says  the  site  was 


not  talked  about  in  school  and  she, 
like  other  students,  just  did  the 
regular  student  things. 

Blackstock  says  the  location  of 
DHC  does  not  encourage  student 
visitation,  and  that’s  too  bad  be- 
cause the  site  does  have  something 
for  everyone.  She  says  students  can 
learn  about  what  their  grandpar- 
ents’ lives  were  like  and  see  a dif- 
ferent way  of  doing  things.  DHC  is 
a casual  place  that  can  challenge, 
Blackstock  says. 

Susan  Reid,  another  teacher-in- 


terpreter, says  she  attended  school 
in  Thunder  Bay  and  never  visited 
Fort  William.  “No  one  else  was 
going  so  I didn’t  go,”  she  says.  Reid 
says  many  college  and  university 
students  are  often  new  to  an  area 
and  it  takes  effort  to  get  involved  in 
a community. 

James  Reynolds  knew  he  would 
be  learning  about  life  in  the  1890s 
when  he  visited  Woodside  but  he 
didn’t  expect  to  learn  that  his  great 
grandmother  and  Mrs.  King  had 
something  in  common. 

•Reynold’s  experience  pleases 
Rob  Roe,  historical  resource  co-or- 
dinator at  Woodside.  He  says  a trip 
to  a living  history  village,  like 
Woodside,  can  ind^  be  like  a trip 
to  Gramma’s  house. 


Living  history  viiiage 


Woodside  National  Historic  Site,  William  Lyon  McKenzie  King’s  boyhood  home,  is  located  on  Welling- 
ton Street  in  Kitchener.  (pnoio  by  oebcxah  Everest-Hao 


Hours  of  Operation 

Woodskki:  10  a.io.>to  5 p,m.  daily 
dosed  January  to  Victwia  Day  but  open  ioi  group.s 
Doon  Heritage  Crossroads:  10  a.iii.  to  4- 30  p.m.  weekdays, 
closed  Saturday  and  Sundays  except  for  scheduled  Christinas 


10  ajp* to  Opjti].  I^y  1 to  Dec,  3i  dally ; Z to 
30, 10  a.xn,  to  6 p,tn.,  closed  Mondays 
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Jammin'  with  java  and  jazz:  '60s  coffee-houses  making 


By  Johxinna  Neufeld 

Once  considered  pretentious 
hang-outs  for  beatniks,  coffee- 
houses are  making  a return.  Their 
popularity  is  on  the  rise  as  a new 
generation  of  students  is  redis- 
covering this  counter-culture  fix- 
ture of  the  1960s. 


Renewed  interest  in  the  writings 
of  Beamik  poets,  Jack  Kerouac  and 
Lawrence  Ferlinghetti  amongst 
Generation  Xers  is  given  some 
credit,  but  the  multi-billion  dollar 
chains  such  as  Second  Cup  and 
Timothy’s  are  also  responsible  for 
this  so-called  fad. 

University  and  college  students 
have  a unique  relationship  with 
coffee,  especially  during  exams 
and  all-nighters.  Today  coffee- 
houses have  ironically  been  la- 


belled “Cheers  without  booze”  and 
“middle-class  crackhouses.”  At  the 
cafes  of  the  ’50s,  marijuana  was 
the  popular  drug. 

Original  followers  of  the  Beats 
ridicule  the  supposed  depth  and 
conviction  of  today’s  beatniks,  say- 
ing they’re  more  concerned  with 
their  clothes  than  what  is  being 


said. 

Even  poet  Lawrence  Ferlinghetti, 
71,  said,  “Eve  seen  these  kids  on 
the  street  calling  themselves  super 
beatniks.  They’re  imitating  what 
they  think  the  Beats  were  like.” 
Toby  Small,  jazz  musician  and 
co-owner  of  Moondance  Cafe  at 
King  Street  and  Bridgeport  Road  in 
Waterloo  says  people  haven’t 
changed  much  over  the  years. 

He  says,  “The  issues  of  the  ’60s 
are  stiU  with  us,”  and  though  the 


focus  may  be  different  today,  peo- 
ple really  do  care  what’s  going  on 
around  them. 

He  says  he  has  fond  memories  of 
playing  jazz  in  coffee-houses,  espe- 
cially the  Black  Swan  in  Stratford. 
People  came  mostly  for  the  music 
but  also  for  the  conversation.  Small 
says,  as  it  was  a place  for  meeting, 
talking  and  having  fun.  Small  has 
duplicated  those  feelings  or  attitude 
when  he  opened  Moondance,  a life- 
long dream  of  his. 

The  choice  of  music  at  the  cafe  is 
understandably  jazz,  but  blues  and 
Celtic  music  has  also  been  added. 
Small,  who  owns  Moondance  with 
his  wife  Brenda,  said  in  a Nov.  23, 
1995,  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record 
article,  he  would  like  to  feature 
more  jazz  but  believes  its  “proxim- 
ity to  the  universities  demands  a 
judicious  mix  of  jazz,  blues  and 
folk.” 

Tuesday  nights  are  mostly  poetry 
and  jazz  while  Thursdays  are  de- 
voted to  the  jazz  of  the  Mark  Inneo 
Trio,  a group  of  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  students.  Weekends 
feature  local  talents  performing 
blues,  folk  and  jazz  selections  and 
the  programs  vary  constantly. 

Jocelyn  Rothwell,  a University  of 
Waterloo  student,  says,  she  likes 
the  live  music  and  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  Moondance,  which  she  de- 
scribes as  friendly. 

Tamara  Marman,  another  UW 
student,  says,  “It’s  relaxing  and 
good  to  get  away  from  bars.” 

Atmosphere  and  subtlety  are  the 
focus  at  the  Jane  Bond  Cafe  on 
Princess  Street  Though  it  offers  a 
larger  selection  of  coffee,  the  cafe 
is  more  bistroesque,  say  owners 
Bernard  Kearney  and  Kate  Busse, 
who  don’t  classify  it  as  a coffee- 
house. 

Kearney  says,  “I  think  one  of  the 
key  things  about  our  place  is  our 
focus  on  atmosphere.  We’re  not 
mainstream  like  Tim  Hortons,  Sec- 
ond Cup  or  Grabba  Jabba.” 

Christine  LeClair,  a Kitchener- 
Waterloo  collegiate  institute  stu- 
dent, says  the  main  thing  she  likes 


about  Jane  Bond  is  that  patrons 
aren’t  rushed  like  at  Tim  Hortons. 

“Each  place  has  its  niche  you 
know,”  says  Kearney . “Moondance 
is  focusing  on  the  Celtic,  and  the 
jazz  in  particular  is  what  seems  to 
work  for  them,  or  will  work  for 
them  and  that’s  cool.” 

“I  think  we  have  our  own  niche  as 
well,”  which  is  conversation. 

Wake  up  and 
smell  the  . . . 

Coffee  was  introduced  to 
Europe  in  the  17th  century  and 
coffee-houses  in  London,  Eng- 
land were  popular  from  1650- 
1850.  They  attracted  both 
cultural  and  political  life  and 
people  frequented  houses  to 
learn  the  news.  Men  would  keep 
regular  hours  at  coffee-houses, 
where  clients  and  friends  could 
find  them. 

Coffee-houses  developed 
groups  of  customers  with  simi- 
lar business,  cultural,  political 
and  religious  interests.  In  1730, 
London  had  about  500  coffee- 
houses but  the  cafes  were  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  home-mail 
delivery  and  the  rise  in  number 
of  newspapers  and  private 
clubs. 

Today  Americans  drink  about 
400  million  cups  of  coffee  a day 
and  the  country  consumes  about 
1.2  billion  kilograms  of  coffee 
per  year.  — J.N. 


Kearney  says. 

Over  a cup  of  coffee,  Kearney  and 
Busse  decided  to  run  the  cafe  which 
opened  in  March  1995  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  former  Acid  Sweetness 
cafe.  The  name  Jane  Bond  was 
originally  intended  for  a band,  says 
Busse,  but  the  the  bistro  came  along 
first. 

Andrea  Howell,  a UW  student 
says  about  Jane  Bond,  “Anybody 
can  come  here  and  feel  comfort- 
able.” Howell  says  she  likes  it  for 
its  vegetarian  menu,  selection  of  tea 


Cool  digs 


Moondance  Cafe  in  Waterloo,  which  opened  in  November  1995, 
has  a cozy  pub  atmosphere  and  seating  for  40.  (Photo  by  Johanna  Neufeld) 


a comeback  | 

and  music.  She  says  it’s  nice  to  find 
a cafe  that  allows  smoking  and  Jane 
Bond  has  a good  location  across 
from  the  Princess  Cinema. 

LeClair  says  she  also  likes  the 
colored  walls  and  artwork  of  Bond. 

People  can  wear  a tuxedo  or  jeans 
and  still  be  comfortable,  she  says. 
Both  students  say  reading  or  doing 
homework  isn’t  frowned  upon  at 
Jane  Bond  like  it  is  at  other  coffee 
shops  in  the  area. 

Most  of  the  customers  in  the  two 
cafes  are  students,  but  owners  from 
both  places  say  their  clientele  var- 
ies. 

Both  Moondance  and  Jane  Bond 
advertise  in  the  Princess  Cinema 
Guide  and  put  signs  on  King  Street 
to  attract  customers,  but  all  the 
owners  have  a relaxed  attitude  to- 
wards patrons. 

Coffee-houses  may  be  returning 
to  the  past,  but  they  are  being  thrust 
into  the  ’90s. 

Cup-a-java  Caffe  at  King  and 
William  Streets  has  recently 
hooked  up  to  the  internet  and  al- 
lows patrons  to  travel  the  electronic 
highway  while  having  a cup  of  java 
or  a meal.  The  idea  of  computers  in 
cafes  is  popular  in  the  United  States 
where  customers  surf  on  coin-oper- 
ated units  and  drink  coffee  while 
waiting  for  their  laundry.  Toronto 
also  has  some  computer  cafes. 

In  a Feb.  13,  1995,  Newsweek 
article,  people  are  going  to  coffee- 
houses in  search  of  human  compan- 
ionship as  the  internet  is  robbing 
people  of  human  interaction. 
They’re  even  taking  their  laptop 
computers  with  them  and  working 
amidst  the  chatter. 

Small  says  people  have  always 
gone  to  cafes  to  talk  to  others,  to 
discuss  and  even  to  forget  In  a way 
they  become  a home  away  from 
home,  he  says. 

“I  think  csrfes  by  their  very  tradi- 
tion, even  in  France,  were  always 
places  where  people  just  gathered 
together  to  talk  about  politics,  drink 
a lot  of  coffee,  eat  chocolate,  have 
fun,  argue,  raise  hell,  conspire,” 
Small  says. 


Pool  halls  in  the  '90s 
go  upscale  and  funky 


ByJ.  a White 


Corner  pocket 


Jessica  Parry,  manager  of  Diamonds  Cafe  and  Billiards,  takes  a shot  as  owner  Milan  Kovacevic  looks 
on.  The  dynamic  duo  have  enjoyed  success  since  the  cafe  opened  2 1/2  years  ago.  (Photo  by  Janet  White) 


A smoky  atmosphere,  shady  char- 
acters, a fight  now  and  then,  and  no 
women.  That  used  to  be  the  recipe 
for  pool  halls.  The  sort  of  place 
your  mother  warned  you  about. 

But  these  days,  with  fiinky  tunes, 
cheap  beer  and  just  as  many  women 
as  men,  pool  halls  have  moved  into 
the  ’90s.  And  their  owners  are  hop- 
ing students  take  notice. 

Milan  Kovacevic,  the  24-year-old 
owner  of  Diamonds  Cafe  and  Bil- 
liards on  Weber  Street  in  Waterloo, 
says  most  pool  halls  have  gone  up- 
scale in  the  past  few  years,  which 
he  says  is  a factor  in  the  recent 
resurgence  in  the  popularity  of  bil- 
liards. 

Jessica  Parry,  manager  at  Dia- 
monds, says  50  to  60  per  cent  of 
their  clientele  are  students,  and  says 
their  numbers  are  on  the  rise.  She 
says  the  show  on  The  Sports  Net- 
work called  Hooked  on  Pool  might 
have  something  to  do  with  the  re- 
cent boom.  The  show  features  a 
man  and  a woman  demonstrating 
pool  moves  and  strategies.  “Pool  is 
more  of  a sport  now,”  Parry  says. 
“People  can  come  in  and  get  better 


and  better.” 

Kovacevic  opened  Diamonds  2 
1/2  years  ago,  and  says  he  focused 
on  making  the  place  clean  and  well 
lit  Eighteen  months  ago  he  added 
Sharky’s,  at  the  rear  of  Diamonds. 
It  has  a more  pub-type  atmosphere 
with  music  and  darts  and  low  lights. 
Diamonds  is  the  only  smoke-free 
pool  hall  in  Ontario,  says 
Kovacevic,  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
sign  of  the  times. 

Kovacevic  also  says  this  clean  im- 
age is  making  pool  especially 
popular  with  women.  “The  other 
night  the  place  was  filled  with 
women  playing  pool.  It’s  a fun 
night  out,  it’s  not  dark  and  gloomy 
and  dangerous,  and  women  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  getting  hit  on.” 

Paul  Wilke,  a 21 -year-old  Con- 
estoga College  engineering  stu- 
dent, says  he  and  his  friends  don’t 
go  to  pool  halls  to  meet  women,  but 
says  “if  that  happens,  that’s  just 
fine.” 

Sarah  Meath,  a 19-year-old  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  student,  has  been 
playing  pool  since  she  was  a child. 
She  says  it’s  the  only  thing  to  do. 
“We  do  the  coffee  thing  in  the  af- 
ternoon and  this  is  the  best  thing  to 


do  at  night.”  Meath  says  she  and  her 
friends  don’t  go  to  pool  halls  to  get 
picked  up,  but  that  it’s  a good  place 
to  relax  and  hang  out  with  friends. 

Kovacevic  says  pool  halls  find  it 
hard  to  shake  the  negative  stereo- 
type. He  says  when  he  opened  Dia- 
monds, the  police  and  liquor 
control  board  officials  were  check- 


ing on  him  regularly,  but  that  after 
he  proved  to  the  police  that  nothing 
shady  was  going  on,  they  left  him 
alone.  “There  are  still  some  pool 
halls  where  you  can  readily  buy 
drugs,  and  there  probably  dways 
will  be,”  Kovacevic  says. 

SgL  Sig  Peters  of  Waterloo  re- 
gional police  agrees.  “Many  of  the 


pool  halls  have  gone  upscale  and 
we  have  no  problems  with 
them,  but  there  are  still  many  pool 
halls  that  deal  in  stolen  property 
and  drug  trafficking.” 

Kovacevic  equates  the  popularity 
of  his  establishment  with  af- 
fordability. He  says  cheap  prices 
see  Billiards,  page  3 
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In  pursuit  of  reel  entertainment  — the  alternative  scene 


By  Judith  Hemming 

Insanity  breeds  many  things. 

For  Mike  Greaves,  a weekend  of 
insanity  became  the  impetus  to  start 
a business. 

Greaves,  a University  of  Water- 
loo film  student  who  was  writing  a 
paper  on  Martin  Scorsese,  wanted 
to  watch  all  the  director’s  movies. 
He  couldn’t  find  a store  in  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  that  carried  all 
Scorsese’s  films.  He  says  a trek 


source,  is  an  independent  theatre, 
located  in  uptown  Waterloo,  that 
has  been  around  for  10  years. 

Variety,  affordable  prices  and  the 
flavor  of  independent  ownership 
appear  to  be  what  set  Generation  X 
and  the  Princess  apart  from  their 
mainstream  counterparts. 

Greaves,  26,  says  his  reasons  for 
choosing  to  name  the  store  after  the 
current  “lost  generation”  relate  to 
his  experience  with  the  mainstream 
video  industry.  Because  the  main- 


Generation X caters  to  almost  two 
audiences.  “On  one  hand,  they’ve 
got  an  impressive  selection  of  for- 
eign films,  black-and-white  mas- 
terpieces and  bizarre  experimental 
stuff,”  says  Evans,  “but  they  also 
have  Japanese  animation,  a rack- 
full  of  blow-em-up-faster  Hong 
Kong  action,  schlocky-but-fun 
slasher  movies  like  Dead  Alive,  a 
big  British  comedy  section,  and  all 
the  Schwarzenegger  and  Bond 
films  ever  made.  And  it’s  cheap.” 

It  also  has  foreign  films,  sci-fi 
classics,  Canadian  films,  hard-to- 
find  films,  and  a director  section, 
where  movies  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  director. 

Generation  X now  has  3,000  ti- 
tles, up  from  the  1 ,800  it  had  within 
the  first  two  weeks  of  opening. 
That’s  an  average  of  1 00  new  films 
a month,  more  than  Greaves  and 
Floyd  Chan,  his  business  partner, 
had  originally  planned  to  buy. 

Greaves  says,  “Every  time  we 
find  something  we  say,  ‘Oh,  can  we 
afford  it?’  and  I say,  ‘Oh  well,  who 
cares.’  So  it  means  we  don’t  make 
a whole  lot  of  money  but  we  buy  a 
lot  of  interesting  movies.” 

Chan  says  that  when  they  set  up 
the  store,  they  were  striving  for  a 
bookstore-cafe  atmosphere,  which 
is  a strong  contrast  to  the  fast-food 
approach  of  larger  video  stores. 
While  other  video  stores  are  after 
turnover,  Chan  says,  “We’re  more 
interested  in  having  people  come 
in,  spend  as  much  time  as  they 
want,  browse,  hang  out,  chat.  We 
want  it  to  be  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible.” 

Comfortable  and  socially  respon- 
sible. In  Generation  X,  there  is  a 
collection  box  for  Anselma  House, 
a woman’s  shelter.  The  store  has 
sold  T-shirts  and  posters  for 
Planned  Parenthood,  and  has  a red 
ribbon  box  and  distributes  free  con- 
doms for  the  AIDS  Committee  of 
Cambridge,  Kitchener,  Waterloo 
and  Area. 

The  Princess,  a one-screen  movie 
house  at  6 Princess  St.  W.,  Water- 
loo, just  a few  blocks  away  from 
Generation  X,  offers  a large  variety 
of  films  with  a high  turnover.  It 
plays  foreign  films,  Canadian 
films,  documentaries  and  inde- 
pendent movies. 

John  Tutt,  the  owner,  says  the 
prices  and  the  films  he  offers  appeal 
equally  to  students.  “We  play  off- 
beat stuff.  We  play  the  smaller  pic- 
tures that  the  other  theatres  Just 
don’t  even  want  to  bother  with.  I 
think  there’s  appeal  to  be  in  touch 
with  that  type  of  movie  if  you’re  a 
student.” 

Tutt  says  students  make  up  a sig- 


nificant portion  of  his  clientele.  He 
caters  to  students  by  advertising  in 
the  two  local  student  newspapers, 
the  University  of  Waterloo’s  Im- 
print and  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  The 
Cord.  He  also  sends  those  papers 


copies  of  upcoming  films  so  they 
can  review  them. 

Tutt  sometimes  chooses  a topical 
theme.  Each  Wednesday  in  Octo- 
ber, the  Princess  played  a film  by 
John  Woo,  an  influence  on  Pulp 
Fiction  director  Quentin  Tarantino. 

The  cinema’s  interior  is  also  a 
gallery  for  local  artists.  The  Prin- 
cess displays  an  artist’s  work  for  a 
month. When  pieces  sell  through 
those  shows,  the  theatre  charges  no 
commission.  Says  Tutt,  “We  just 
do  it  as  a feature.  It  complements 
the  type  of  cinema  we  are.” 

Tim  Miller  of  Waterloo,  who 
works  full  time  as  a computer  con- 
sultant, says  it  is  the  prices  at  the 
Princess  that  draw  him.  He  says,  “I 
hate  Hollywood.  That’s  the  other 
reason  I come  here.” 


Tutt  says  he  and  Generation  X are 
partners  in  crime,  so  to  speak.  He 
says  video  has  helped  make  film- 
goers  more  educated  about  film. 
“All  it  docs  is  expand  the  awareness 
of  the  smaller  film  and  it  doesn’t 


really  hurt  us  at  all.  As  a film  con- 
noisseur, you’ll  become  educated 
and  then  you’ll  recognize  directors 
more,  you’ll  recognize  smaller  di- 
rectors. So,  it’s  been  an  advantage 
for  the  independent  film-maker  and 
what  I call  the  smaller-voice  films 
that  don’t  have  a wide  appeal  but  do 
have  a large  enough  appeal  to  bring 
enough  people  out  to  make 
money.” 

Princess  Cinema  movie  prices  are 
$7.50  for  non-members  but  a bar- 
gain $4.25  for  members.  A one- 
year  membership  costs  $7,  so 
savings  start  on  the  third  movie. 

Generation  X prices  are  $3  for  a 
movie  and  $1  for  a short.  Member- 
ship is  free  for  Visa  cardholders  and 
there  is  a one-time  $5  fee  for  any- 
one else. 


Friend  or  foe? 

Godzilla  meets  Mike  Greaves,  one. of  the  owners  of  Generation  X, 
an  alternative  video  and  media  store  in  Waterloo  .(Photo  by  Judith  Hemming) 


across  town  would  have  left  him 
frustrated  and  without  some  titles. 
So,  he  went  to  Toronto  for  the 
weekend  and  watched  them  all  — 
more  than  a dozen  — back  to  back. 
It  meant  “basically  going  insane 
doing  that,  but  I got  to  watch  them 
all....” 

That  experience  spawned  the  idea 
for  Generation  X,  an  alternative 
video  and  meidia  store  whose  slo- 
gan is  “Mind  ‘candy  for  your  intel- 
lectual sweet!  tooth.”  After  eight 
months  of  planning  and  research, 
the  store  c^aed  at  69  Regina  St, 
N.,  Waterldd. 

Generatiorf  X,  which  celebrated 
its  first  anniversary  on  Dec.  3, 
1 995,  joins  the  Princess  Cinema  on 
the  alternative  movie  scene  in 
Kitchener-Waterloo.  The  Princess, 
the  original  alternative  movie 


stream  ignores  that  g'eneration, 
Greaves  says  the  name  Generation 
X captures  how  he  feels  excluded 
by  the  video  industry.  “I  do  find  it 
(the  term)  ironic  because  the  main- 
stream media  misuse  it.  And  it  does 
apply  — we  don’t  appeal  to  the 
mainstream.” 

Greaves  says,  though  the  video 
industry  doesn’t  consider  students 
a vital  market,  they  tend  to  be 
knowledgeable  about  interesting 
films.  He  says  the  student  base  of 
the  area  was  one  of  the  reasons  he 
and  Chan  chose  their  uptown  Wa- 
terloo location,  and  that  university 
and  college  students  tend  to  look 
for  something  a little  more  interest- 
ing than  the  average  Hollywood 
fare. 

Jon  Evans,  an  engineering  student 
at  the  University  of  Waterloo,  says 


True  north,  strong  but  scarce 


John  Tutt,  owner  of  Waterloo’s 
Princess  Cinema,  says  Canadian 
film  is  almost  like  foreign  film  in 
its  own  country. 

“When  do  you  see  characters 
paying  for  a dinner  with  Cana- 
dian money  or  referring  to 
Toronto?”  he  asks. 

The  Princess  devotes  10  to  12 
per  cent  of  its  screen  time  to  Ca- 
nadian movies,  Tutt  says.  He 
says  other  theatres  play  Canadian 
films  only  about  three  per  cent  of 
their  screen  time  on  average  na- 
tionally. 

Tutt  says  the  Princess’  mandate 


is  simply  to  play  the  best  quality 
films.  “We  don’t  play  it  because 
it’s  Canadian,  we  play  it  because 
it’s  good.” 

Mike  Greaves,  one  of  the  own- 
ers of  Generation  X video  store, 
says  he  and  his  business  partner, 
Floyd  Chan,  have  had  to  go  the 
United  States  to  buy  some  Cana- 
dian films  because  the  Canadian 
film  industry  doesn’t  find  video 
a viable  medium. 

That’s  where  they  picked  up 
most  of  their  movies  by  Atom 
Egoyan,  award-winning  director 
of  Exotica,  he  says.  — J.  H. 
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Billiards,  from  page  2 

seem  to  attrsicj  students. 

Meath  says  one  of  the  reasons  she 
and  her  friends  play  pool  is  the 
cheap  pric€S;“It’s  affordable — a 
group  of  us  can  play  pool  for  about 
$3  each.” 

An  hour  of  pool  at  Diamonds  is 
$6,  no  matter  how  many  people  are 
playing,  and  pitchers  of  beer  are  $8. 

For  some  students  at  least,  pool 
halls  seem  to  be  a refreshing  alter- 
native to  bars.  Andy  Romanelli,  a 
25-year-old  University  of  Guelph 
grad,  says  hanging  out  at  a pool  hall 
is  relaxing,  and  better  than  going  to 
bars  all  the  time.  “It’s  a sport,  and 
the  more  you  play  the  more  you 
improve.” 

Meath  says  pool  halls  are  much 
more  relaxed  than  bars.  “Pool  in 
bars  is  so  competitive  — you  have 
to  put  your  name  on  a list  to  play 


: whoever  is  winning.  In  p pool  hall 
' you  can  do  what  you  "want.” 
Kovacevic  says  Boston-style 
eight-ball  is  most  popular  these 
days,  but  he  is  realistic  about  the 
boom.  “Ten  years  ago  you  couldn’t 
even  get  a snooker  table,  it  was  that 


“The  other  night  the  place 
was  filled  with  women 
playing  pool.  It’s  a fun 
night  out  It’s  not  dark  and 
gloomy  and  dangerous.  ” 

— Milan  Kovacevic 


popular.  Now,  I only  have  one 
snooker  table  and  the  rest  are  regu- 
lar tables.” 

Kovacevic  says  billiards  is  popu- 
lar now,  but  it  is  just  a trend.  He 
says  in  a couple  of  years  the  trend 
will  change.  When  word  gets 


around  that  billiards  is  popular 
again,  pool  halls  will  open  every- 
where and,  he  says,  the  market  will 
be  saturated.  Still,  Kovacevic  is  en- 
joying the  popularity  while  it  lasts 
Although  establishments  in  the 
K-W  area  have  gone  upscale, 
Kovacevic  says  they  cannot  com- 
pare to  some  of  the  billiard  rooms 
in  Toronto  and  the  larger  cities. 
“You  wouldn’t  believe  some  of 
these  places,  they  are  just  phe- 
nomenal, very  classy.” 

While  what  is  considered  upscale 
in  smaller  cities  can’t  compete  with 
what  is  upscale  in  Toronto,  students 
don’t  seem  to  mind.  As  Wilke  says, 
“It’s  relaxing  ...  pool  is  cool.” 

Pool  halls,  it  seems,  are  no  longer 
the  places  your  mother  warned  you 
about.  In  fact,  in  places  like  these, 
she»  might  like  to  join  you  for  a 
game.  ■ 


Tips  for  wanna-be  sharks 

© Breaking 

For  a strong  break,  focus  on  the  whitq  ball;  plant  your  feet  firmly  on 
the  ground  and  follow  straight  through. 

® Follow  through 

After  you  make  a shot,  make  sure  your  cue  is  pointing  in  the  direction 
you  want  the  ball  to  go.  Sounds  simple,  but  many  people  let  the  cue 
drift  upwards. 

© Straight  shots 

To  prevent  sinking  the  white  ball  when  making  a straight  shot,  hit 
the  white  ball  below  center.  This  creates  a backspin  so  you  won’t 
pocket  it. 

© Angles 

Think  of  pool  as  a game  of  angles;  if  you  want  a sharp  angle  — aiiu 
for  the  outer  edge  of  the  ball.  If  you  want  a gradual  angle  — hii  ej.;-,!' 
to  the  center  of  the  ball.  — ’>! 
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Downhill-winters  can  bring  the  spirit  up  « 


Making  it  snow 

Chicopee  snowmakers  on  top  of  North  run  starting  an  evening  of  snow-making.  About  80  per  cent  of 
the  snow  on  the  club’s  hills  is  manmade  (Photo  by  Alfred  vasseio 


By  Alfred  Vassell 

For  some  students,  spending  the 
winter  months  in  school  is  long  and 
drawn  out  But  for  others,  the  cold 
winter  days  and  nights  fly  by  on  the 
slopes. 

In  Waterloo  Region,  skiing,  at 
least  downhill  skiing,  means  Chi- 
copee Ski  Club  on  Morrison  Road 
in  Kitchener. 

And  when  it  comes  to  the  skiing 
business  it’s  not  the  amount  of 
snow  that  falls  throughout  the  win- 
ter which  makes  for  good  downhill 
skiing,  but  rather  the  amount  that 
can  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ski  season. 

And  unless  it’s  consistendy  be- 
low freezing,  snow  doesn’t  stick 
around,  and  neither  will  skiers  if 
there  is  no  snow. 

Fortunately  for  Chicopee  Ski 
Club,  it  was  about  -2C  when  its 
lift-gates  opened  Dec.  9 for  anxious 
club  members. 

George  Larose,  grounds  supervi- 
sor at  the  club,  says  snowfdl  ac- 
counts for  only  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  snow  that  covers  Chicopee’s  1 1 
ski  hills.  The  rest  is  blown  on  with 
a water  pumping  station  at  the  hill. 

The  ski  club’s  main  pumping  sta- 
tion can  pump  up  to  2,300  litres  of 
water  per  minute.  And  if  things  go 
as  planned,  that  volume  will  be  up 
9,500  litres  per  minute  from  a new 
pump,  which  draws  water  from  a 
pond. 

The  new  pump  would  facilitate 
Chicopee’s  plan  for  five  new  runs 
— which  as  a whole  is  called  the 
north  expansion  — but  they  will 
not  be  open  this  season,  because 
snow-making  equipment  is  not  yet 
installed. 

“As  soon  as  we  get  the  funds  the 
hill  will  be  open,”  says  Peter 
Schwartlich,  Chicopee’s  director  of 
skiing. 

On  Day  1 three  hills  opened:  Easy 
Rider,  North  and  Mic  Mac.  Easy 
Rider  and  North  are  two  of  the  more 
popular  intermediate  runs  because 
of  their  consistent  pitch,  which  al- 


low for  a longer  run.  And  Mic  Mac 
appeals  to  the  more  adventurous 
skier,  because  of  its  moguls. 

Christy  Miller,  one  of  Chicopee’s 
ski  instructors  says  those  hills,  as 
well  as  Tenderfoot  — one  of  the 
easiest  hills  — are  great  for  teach- 
ing, because  the  beginner  can  make 
more  turns  on  a constant  pitch  than 
on  a hill  such  as  Sugar  Bowl,  where 
attempting  just  one  turn  is  often  too 
much  of  a feat  for  the  beginning 
skier. 

Nick  Inch,  10,  who  has  been  ski- 
ing since  he  was  four,  says  Chi- 
copee might  have  small  hills  but  it’s 
good  for  training  racers. 

“The  racers  here  have  small  hills 
to  practice  on  but  if  you  can  do  five 
good  turns  on  a small  hill  you  can 
do  50  on  a big  hill,”  Inch  says. 

Sugar  Bowl  — the  steepest  hill  at 
Chicopee  — is  the  fastest  hill  but 
the  run  ends  in  about  20  seconds, 
depending  on  how  it’s  skied.  The 
vertical  rise  at  Chicopee  is  about  63 
metres,  which  is  the  distance  from 
the  base  of  the  hill  to  its  highest 
summit.  From  sea  amounts  to  about 
110  metres. 

“It  (Sugar  Bowl)  is  the  best  hiU,” 
said  club  member  Dave  Lantz,  12. 
“It’s  the  hardest  hill  and  I love  it.” 

Other  club  members  who  take 
more  to  snowboarding  prefer  Pin- 
eridge,  which  is  restricted  to  people 
hooked  on  the  latest  downhill 
craze. 

Snowboarding  is  not  allowed  on 
Sugar  Bowl  but  from  Monday  to 
Saturday  the  snow-surfer  has  free 
reign. 

Snowboarding,  which  became 
popular  about  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  “is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
sports  in  Canada,”  says 
Scharwtlich. 

And  students  who  were  at  the  hill 
a week  before  the  season  officially 
opened  would  vouch  for  that 

Dean  Kennedy,  17,  of  St.  Mary’s 
high  school,  and  Adam  Spry,  17,  of 
Eastw<x)d,  enjoy  Pineridge. 

Kennedy  says  he  likes  the  snow- 
boarding hill  because  it’s  free  of 


skiers,  and  that  there  are  fewer  peo- 
ple to  get  in  his  way.  “You  need 
room  to  pull  stuff,”  he  said.  And 
without  skiers  “it’s  wicked.” 

Marketing  co-ordinator  Vicki 
Moulton  says  students  — ages  14 
and  up  — make  up  about  50  per 
cent  of  aU  skiers  at  Chicopee.  Jun- 
ior skier  — ages  13  and  under — 
also  make  up  a good  portion  of  the 
skiers  at  Chicopee. 

With  such  a large  number  of 
young  skiers,  Chicopee  makes  spe- 
cial concession  for  its  younger  ski- 
ers. 

During  the  season,  Thursdays  are 
reserved  especially  for  students, 
who  get  to  ski  for  half  the  regular 
price  of  $25  for  a full  day  of  skiing. 
From  Monday  to  Friday  Chicopee 


is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  and 
starting  January  the  club  is  open 
Saturdays  till  10  p.m. 

But  providing  the  for  all  its  skiers 
is  Chicopee’s  main  concern. 

“We’ll  be  pumping  snow  24- 
hours  a day  if  the  weather  keeps 
up,”  says  Larose. 

But  some  skiers  complain  about 
the  quality  of  skiing  the  artificial 
snow  provides. 

Shaimon  Skimon,  a SL  Mary’s 
student,  says  “artificial  snow  is 
great  because  it’s  the  only  way  we 
can  start  skiing  again. 

“But  it  removes  the  wax  from 
your  skies  too  quickly.  And  when  it 
gets  hard  its  dif^ficult  to  ski  on.” 

Cross-country  skiers  may  blaze 
their  own  trails  at  Chicopee,  but 


there  are  no  facilities  set  aside  spe- 
cifically for  them. 

Garry  Paluim,  24,  was  out  on  the 
hills  early  with  the  snowboarders. 
He  was  cramming  in  some  hill 
work  out  before  the  flood  of  down- 
hillers  took  to  the  slopes. 

Paluim,  a former  member  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo  nordic  ski 
team,  skies  up  the  hills  instead  of 
down,  as  part  of  his  hill  workout — 
when  the  hOl  is  not  in  use. 

“It’s  a good  cardio  workout  and 
its  great  for  building  leg  strength,” 
he  said. 

Larose  says  cross-country  skiers 
can  ski  around  the  hills  but  are  not 
allowed  onto  the  Itfts  because  their 
skies  don’t  have  the  appropriate 
safety  devices . 


It's  fun  to  fly,  hut  take  off  with  common  sense  and  care 


Taking  to  the  slopes  for  fun  is  the 
name  of  the  game.  But  there  is  also 
a need  for  caution  and  care. 

And  for  Chicopee’s  ski  patrol 
safety  is  top  priority. 

The  club  has  a history  of  ski  pa- 
trolling excellence  dating  back  to 
the  1950s.  But  more  recently,  the 
club  won  another  award  for  excel- 
lence in  ski  patrolling. 

In  1 994,  the  team  placed  fourth  in 
the  Reitmeir  Cup  on-hill  competi- 
tion for  ski  patrolling  in  Ontario.  It 
shared  the  cup  with  the  Chedoke 
club  in  Hamilton. 

Team  leader  Jim  Inch  won  the 
individual  on-hill  safety  competi- 
tion, which  has  to  do  with  the  time 
it  takes  for  a patrol  to  respond  to  an 
accident  on  the  hill. 

The  seasonal  average  for  acci- 
dents at  Chicopee  is  210,  which 
makes  safety  a major  concern  for 
the  ski  patrol. 

Inch  says  accidents  range  from 
broken  thumbs  — which  skiers 
usually  get  from  trying  to  break 
their  fall  — to  broken  collar  bones 
and  legs. 

“Our  job  here  is  to  promote  safe 
skiing  and  to  give  emergency  assis- 
tance,” says  team  member  Don 
McLeod. 

“Accidents  usually  happen  with 
some  young  skiers  who  feel  pres- 


Hanging ten 

Anidrew  Dietrich  kicks  up  his  heels  off  a mogul  on  Mic  Mac,  one  of 
skiers  who  would  rather  take  to  the  air. 


sured  by  their  friends  to  take  on 
hills  that  they  are  not  ready  for,” 
says  Dan  Cain  — also  a member  of 
the  patrol  team. 

“It’s  just  peer  pressure.” 

One  of  the  favorite  activities 


young  skiers  like  to  do  at  Chicopee 
is  jumping  off  a moguls  and  per- 
form ariel  stunts. 

Club  member  Andrew  Dietrich, 
1 4,  says  one  of  the  reasons  he  likes 
Chicopee  is  because  it  allows  skiers 


the  more  popular  runs  with  young 

(Photo  by  Alfred  Vassell) 

to  do  ariels. 

“They  (Chicopee)  got  great  mles, 
because  other  clubs  don’t  let  you  do 
this  stuff,”  says  Dietrich. 

But  ski  patroller  Paul  Burrell  says 
that  the  patrol  can’t  really  stop  ski- 


ers from  jumping  bwause  the  hill 
(Mic  Mac)  is  naturally  “roily.” 

Although  jumping  is  not  banned 
at  Chicopee,  skiers  ait  encouraged 
to  use  their  discretion  when  per- 
forming ariel  jumps. 

“Its  more  common  sense  than 
anything  and  as  long  as  it’s  not 
outrageous  it’s  OK,”  Burrell  says. 

Another  concern  for  the  ski  patrol 
is  the  steeper  and  faster  runs  which 
some  skiers  only  come  to  know  af- 
ter they  have  committed  them- 
selves for  the  plunge. 

“They’ll  look  at  the  hill  and  say 
it’s  not  that  steep.  They  usually  re- 
alize when  it’s  too  late,”  says  Cain. 

One  of  the  ways  Chicopee  tries  to 
make  sure  inexperienced  skiers 
don’t  use  more  advanced  runs  until 
they  are  ready,  is  through  a dot  sys- 
tem. 

Skiers  get  a small  dot  on  their  lift 
pass  to  indicate  to  all  the  lift  opera- 
tors what  hills  they  are  able  to  use. 

“It’s  simple  it’s  cheap  and  it 
works,”  says  Cain.  The  dot  system 
is  used  only  for  students  who  go  to 
Chicopee  on  school  trips.  Members 
of  the  club  can  ski  on  any  hill  they 
choose. 

However,  skiers  should  be  wise  | 
about  their  choice  of  hills  depend- 
ing on  their  skiing  ability. 

— AV. 
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Second-hand  news 

Ophelia  Gorni  of  Eye  In  the  Sky  displays  an  oversize  pair  of  the 
store’s  best-selling  item.  Second-hand  jeans  sell  for  about  $22. 


(Photo  by  Allison  Dempsey) 

A student  guide  for  buying 
second-hand  clothing 

It  has  been  said  that  you  know  you’ve  found  a bargain  when 

. . . you  pay  more  to  dry-clean  a garment  than  you  did  to  buy 

it  Here  are  some  more  shopping  tips  taken  from  a Vancouver 

Sun  article  written  by  Virginia  Leeming  in  1989. 

O Watdh  for  hems.  They  should  be  straight,  not  drooping. 
Linings' should  not  show  below  hemlines  of  the  garment 
bottom  or  sleeves. 

G Check,  for  missing  buttons.  Frayed  buttonholes  indicate 
the  ga^ent  may  be  older  or  made  of  poor-quality  fabric. 

O Watch  for  worn  edges  on  cuffs.  Check  necklines  for  oil 
and  makeup  stains. 

O When  a garment  has  visible  stains  or  some  small  defect, 
stores  will  usually  label  it  “as  is.”  But  check  anyway  for 
stains  and  defects. 

O LearnTo  recognize  fibres  and  fabrics.  Content  labels  are 
occasionally  removed  by  the  original  owners. 

O When  trying  to  match  an  existing  color  in  your  wardrobe, 
bring  along  the  garment.  Take  both  garments  — your 
original  and  the  resale  item  — into  the  daylight  to  check 
for  color  compatibility. 

O Always  try  on  the  garment.  Resale  garments  may  have 
been  altered  extensively,  and  most  stores  do  not  accept 
returns.  You  are  stuck  if  it  doesn’t  fit. 

O By  the  same  token,  inquire  about  alterations  at  a dress- 
making or  tailoring  shop.  Some  alterations  are  inexpen- 
sive, others  costly.  Add  this  to  the  total  cost  of  your 
bargain  before  you  decide. 

O Remember,  a pair  of  tailored  pants  that  are  too  short  might 
be  terrific  made  into  walking  shorts. 

G Use  your  imagination.  Adding  braid  and  other  trims,  a 
fancy  belt  or  scarf,  even  a pin  over  a stain,  can  give  the 
garment  new  life  in  your  closet. 

G Resale  garments  often  have  their  care  labels  removed. 
Don’t  assume  everything  is  washable.  If  unsure,  have  it 
dry-cleaned. 


Second-hand  clothing 
matter  of  style  and  taste 


By  Allison  Dempsey 

Ask  Robert  Gellman  if  his  sec- 
ond-hand-clothing store,  Eye  In  the 
Sky,  could  survive  in  a city  without 
students,  and  he  has  a ready  an- 
swer. 

No. 

Gellman  is  a magician  of  sorts, 
one  who  offers  a means  to  recreate 
the  self,  and  students  seem  to  love 
it. 

“Students  want  to  be  something 
or  someone  they  are  not,  and  cloth- 
ing, body  piercing,  and  hair 
changes  are  the  cheapest  way  to 
alter  their  appearance,”  says  Gell- 
man. “Students  want  to  find  them- 
selves.” 

Eye  In  the  Sky  is  barely  a hole  in 
the  wall,  but  its  garish  storefront 
will  capture  any  passer-by’s  atten- 
tion. Gellman  painted  it  himself, 
and  calls  it  “obnoxious.”  He  does 
everything  himself,  from  combing 
estate  sales  and  other  used -clothing 
stores,  both  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  for  the  best  deals  and 
the  latest  styles,  to  cleaning,  repair- 
ing and  pricing  his  finds. 

“I  have  a very  faithful  clientele 
who  ask  for  certain  items  by  name,” 
he  says.  “I  like  to  find  things  for 
customers.  I like  to  visualize  a per- 
son in  each  garment  I buy.” 

It’s  difficult  to  imagine  a retail 
clothing  store  treating  its  customers 
with  such  individual  attention. 
Gellman  knows  many  of  his  cus- 
tomers’ faces,  and  some  of  their 
names. 

“I  listen  to  people,  and  I care 
about  them.  My  store  is  not  elitist 
or  exclusionary,”  he  says.  “There  is 
an  ambience  for  students,  but  old 
ladies  come  in  too  to  buy  dresses 
that  are  no  longer  manufactured  in 
the  retail  world.” 

Eye  In  the  Sky  opened  in  down- 
town Kitchener  in  1988,  but  moved 
to  its  present  location  at  King  Street 
in  Waterloo  in  1991.  Gellman  says 
he  is  much  happier  with  both  his 
nevy  landlord  and  his  new  location, 
which  is  more  accessible  for  stu- 
dents. 

“When  I first  opened  I was  ex- 
pecting anyone  to  come  in,”  he 
says.  “Students  ended  up  being  the 
majority,  but  I wasn’t  re^ly  expect- 
ing it.” 

Eye  In  the  Sky  attracts  a wide 
range  of  customers,  he  says,  about 
10  per  cent  cross-dressers,  10-20 
per  cent  non-students,  and  the  rest 
university,  college  and  high  school 
students. 


its  opening.  She  says  jeans  are  the 
most  popular  selling  item  among 
students. 

Gellman  agrees.  He  sells  200-300 
pairs  of  jeans  a week,  plus  cords 
and  pants.  The  low  price  of  jeans  is 
one  drawing  card  for  students,  who 
could  pay  as  much  as  $50  for  a new 
pair.  Gellman  charges  about  $22, 
and  says  that  price  has  gone  up  in 
the  past  couple  of  years,  in  line  with 
the  rising  retail  prices.  Shirts  and 
jackets  are  the  second  best-selling 
item. 

To  ensure  Eye  In  the  Sky’s  future, 
Gellman  says  he  constantly  checks 
out  what  students  are  doing,  and 
what  they’re  wearing. 

And  he  keeps  his  prices  low  so 
they  can  continue  their  recreation 
of  the  self.  “I  like  to  keep  people 
happy,”  he  says.  “I’m  ethical,  and 
you  need  ethics  to  keep  going.” 


Gail  Fisher,  a first-year  early 
childhood  education  student  at 
Conestoga  College  says  she  appre- 
ciates those  low  prices.  “I  always 
find  good,  cheap  clothing  in  sec- 
ond-hand stores,”  she  says.  “I’ve 
always  gone,  ever  since  I can  re- 
member.” 

Gellman  says  he  also  prides  him- 
self on  providing  a relaxed,  non- 
judgmental  atmosphere  in  which 
people  can  shop  and  be  themselves. 
“There  is  a huge  subculture  in  the 
Kitchener- Waterloo  area  of  alter- 
native dressing  and  activity,”  he 
says.  “You  can  have  green  hair  and 
pierced  eyebrows  and  not  feel  un- 
comfortable in  my  store.  But  try 
walking  into  a mall  looking  like 
that.” 

Gellman  also  attributes  the  right 
ambience  to  his  success,  when 
similar  stores  in  the  area  have 
folded  one  by  one.  But  not  just  any- 
one has  the  ability  to  get  it  right. 

“You  must  have  an  innate  ability 
to  get  the  right  ambience  in  a used- 
clothing  store,  and  it’s  in  flux  con- 
stantly,” he  says.  “You  can’t  let  it 
get  stagnant.  It’s  all  chemistry  and 
presentation.” 

Not  all  students  agree  with  Gell- 
man. Karen  Williams,  24,  who 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Guelph  with  a Fine  Arts  degree  in 
1994,  began  shopping  regularly  at 


“The  prices  are  not  always 
cheajser,”  she  says,  “but  there  is  that 
broken-in  look  and  the  element  of 
surprise  that  is  so  alluring.  You 
never  know  what  you’re  going  to 
find.”  She  says  some  of  the  smaller, 
privately  owned  stores  are  trendy 
and  snobby. 

“I  think  you  have  to  look  a certain 
way  to  go  in  those  stores.  Some  of 
the  clerks  are  snotty  if  you  don’t 
look  ’alternative.’  I feel  more  re- 
laxed in  places  like  Salvation  Army 
and  Goodwill,”  she  says. 

Both  Goodwill  stores,  in  Kitch- 
ener and  Waterloo,  also  benefit 
from  student  patronage.  Bev 
O’Reilly,  an  employee  in  Kitch- 
ener, says  students  make  up  about 
30  per  cent  of  her  store’s  clientele. 
She  says  Goodwill  has  the  clothing 
styles  and  household  items  they 
want,  at  prices  they  can  afford. 


Dorothy  Milne,  manager  of  the 
Waterloo  Goodwill,  says  students 
use  the  store  frequently,  and  com- 
prise about  40  per  cent  of  the  cus- 
tomers. Hallowe’en  is  a busy  time 
of  the  year,  with  students  buying 
costumes.  But  they  also  appreciate 
the  low  prices  on  jeans,  shirts, 
books,  household  items  and  vin- 
tage clothing. 

Milne  says  Goodwill’s  advertis- 
ing is  not  as  aggressive  as  the  big- 
ger used-clothing  stores,  but  the 
store  is  starting  to  advertise  on  the 
University  of  Waterloo  and  Wilfrid 
Laurier’s  campuses  for  the  first 
time. 

Christine  Brubacher,  manager  of 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  store  in  Kitchener,  says  her 
store  attracts  some  students,  but  not 
as  many  as  she  would  like.  She  says 
students  are  receptive  to  the  idea  of 
second-hand  items,  but  the  decen- 
tralized location  of  the  store  is  a 
hindrance  to  most  students. 

Brubacher  says  she  would  also 
like  to  open  a MCC  store  with  just 
second-hand  furniture  near  the  uni- 
versities. 

Only  Gellman  said  anything 
about  offering  students  a way  to 
recreate  themselves.  He  says  some 
consider  his  store  to  be  “retro,”  but 
he  prefers  no  labels.  It’s  all  part  of 
keeping  an  open  mind  about  what 


Ophelia  Gomi,  23,  a 1995  Con- 
estoga College  graduate  with  a so- 
cial services  diploma,  has  been  an 
employee  at  Eye  In  the  Sky  since 


second-hand  clothing  stores  in  high 
school,  a custom  which  extended 
through  university  and  continues 
today. 


you  may  find. 

“Some  people  think  used-cloth- 
ing stores  are  dirty,”  says  Gellman. 
“But  it’s  just  a matter  of  taste.” 


“You  can  have  green  hair  and  pierced  eyebrows  and  not 
feel  uncomfortable  in  my  store.  But  try  walking  into  a mall 
looking  like  that.” 

— Robert  Gellman 

Used-clothing  store  owner 


Clothes  friends 

Robert  Gellman,  owner  of  Eye  In  the  Sky,  takes  a break  with  longtime  employee  Ophelia  Gorni. 


(Photo  by  Allison  Dempsey) 
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Used-book  stores  compete  for  students'  business  • 


By  Paul  Robert  Tuns 

The  stereotypical  used-bookstore  owner  is  an  eccentric  old 
man,  grey-haired  and  bespectacled,  sitting  behind  an  old  desk 
in  a dank  store  overtaken  by  dusty  bookshelves.  He  is  a man 
who  loves  books  — they  are  his  life,  professionally  and 
personally. 

Mike  Maziarz  is  the  youngish  manager  of  the  K-W  Book 
Store  and  Exchange  at  306  King  St.  W.  He  does  not  have 
glasses  or  grey  hair.  He  defies  the  stereotype. 

As  manager  for  the  past  four  years  (he  has  worked  there  for 
10)  he  has  attempted  to  make  the  store  tidier.  Few  shelves 
have  two  layers  of  books  on  them.  The  store  is  brightly  lit. 
The  books,  as  in  all  such  stores  in  K-W,  are  organized  the- 
meatically. 

Maziarz  said  he  likes  the  constant  touch  with  history.  He 
says  books  and  magazines  tell  you  about  trends,  about  what 
was  popular  and  when.  Magazines  such  as  Life  are  a chronicle 
of  the  last  several  decades,  he  says. 

The  knowledge  gained  from  the  magazines  are,  he  says,  “a 
touch  on  the  pulse  of  what  is  going  on  in  society.” 

Maziarz  says  he  would  guess  at  least  15  per  cent,  or  perhaps 
a little  more,  of  the  store’s  customers  are  students.  They  buy 
books  for  both  school  and  personal  interest. 

“We  sell  a lot  of  literature  that  is  used  in  class,”  Maziarz 
says.  “But  we  do  not  buy  textbooks  as  such.” 

The  distinction  of  what  is  a textbook  and  what  is  not  is 
difficult  to  decipher.  Maziarz  says  if  a book  would  have  a 
general  interest,  especially  science,  the  store  will  try  to  carry 
it. 

Most  students,  he  says,  are  probably  buying  for  their  own 
reading. 

“We  try  to  carry  a lot  of  the  newer,  wierder  stuff,  hip  stuff, 
like  Henry  Rollins,”  he  says.  “And  Beat  writers  are  making 
a comeback.” 

Maziarz  guesses  that  80  per  cent  of  the  books  students  buy 
are  literature  or  fiction,  especially  science  fiction. 

To  better  serve  students,  Maziarz  says  he  tries  to  keep  up 
with  the  trends,  especially  in  music  and  fashion. 

“The  customer  base  is  getting  younger  and  younger,”  he 
says.  “They  are  more  intelligent  perhaps,  and  certainly  more 
intelligent  buyers.  You  have  to  know  what  they  want.” 

Maziarz  says  he  wants  students  to  feel  they  are  welcome  in 


the  store.  He  says  he  does  not  limit  the  number  of  students, 
and  they  are  treated  as  normal  customers.  The  store  buys 
magazines  and  books  it  thinks  students  would  be  interested 
in.  Maziarz  says  he  does  not  mind  if  people  thumb  through 
magazines  or  books  as  long  as  they  don’t  mistreat  them  or 
spend  a long  time  reading  something  they  don’t  intend  to  buy. 
“We  try  to  serve  all  our  customers  better,”  he  says,  “and 
students  are  an  important  component,  if  you  will,  of  our 
clientelle.” 

Mark  Pettigrew  opened  Casablanca  Bookshop  9 1/2  years 
ago  at  360  Ontario  St.  N.  He  says  he  always  wanted  to  start 
his  own  business  and  opened  a bookstore  because  that  was 
what  he  was  familiar  with. 

He  perused  the  City  Lights  bookstore  in  London,  Ontario 
and  became  familiar  with  the  business  there. 

After  scouting  around,  he  chose  Kitchener  in  which  to  open 
a shop. 

“I’m  more  bookish  than  the  average  person,”  he  says,  “but 
less  so  than  other  bookstore  owners.” 

Pettigrew  seems  more  the  economist  than  bookworm,  a 
rarity  among  employees  and  owners  of  bookstores.  He  makes 
the  free  market  case,  as  does  each  owner  or  employee,  but  it 
sounds  colder  from  him. 

“Customers  determine  what  I should  supply  and  the  price  I 
put  on  them,”  he  says.  “Everyone  talks  about  consumers 
being  oppressed  or  subjugated,  but  it  is  the  capitalist  who  is 
oppressed.” 

\^en  it  comes  to  students,  Pettigrew  says  he  doen’t  have 
enough  of  them  as  customers.  “There  are  not  nearly  as  many 
as  I would  like,”  he  says.  “The  campuses  are  too  far  away, 
and  they  are  insulated  from  the  downtown.” 

Pettigrew  used  to  advertise  in  the  university  papers  but 
without  much  success. 

But  unlike  the  other  Kitchener  used-book  stores,  however, 
he  carries  textbooks,  as  long  as  they  are  not  outdated.  An 
outdated  textbook  in  his  opinion  is  usually  one  that  is  more 
than  three  to  five  years  old. 

“We  like  to  carry  as  much  literature  and  philosophy  as 
possible,”  he  says.  “Most  textbooks  are  half  off  the  cover 
price,  so  you  can  get  a good  deal.”-  ’ - 

Pettigrew  says  he  tries  to  keep  up  with  changes  in  the  media. 
Casablanca  carries  used  compact  discs,  videos,  comics,  video 
games,  cassettes,  records  and  magazines.  “We  get  a lot  of 


students  in  with  CD’s,”  he  says. 

The  success  of  Casablanca,  says  Pettigrew,  is  that  it  does 
not  specialize,  does  not  target  anyone  specifically. 

“I  want  to  be  known  as  a supermarket  of  bookstores,”  he 
says.  “High  turnover  of  many  products  at  lower  prices.” 

John  Poag  and  Rosemary  Tait  opened  their  bookstore,  A 
Second  Look,  because',  they  say,  they  needed  a career. 

They  moved  to  33  Queen  St.  N.  in  November.  The  new  store 
is  brightly  lit.  There  is  ample  walking' room  because  the 
shelves  are  about  two  meters  away  from  one  another,  provid- 
ing wide  aisles. 

But  one  gets  the  impression  they  are  also  keenly  interested 
in  books.  Poag’s  eyes  grow  large  when  he  describes  a rare 
book  of  German  fairy  tales,  full  of  beautiful  illustrations.  Tait 
smiles  as  she  describes  some  of  the  books  that  interest  her. 

Poag  says  the  business  he  wanted  to  open  would  have  been 
either  a used-book  store  or  used-record  store. 

“When  you  are  dealing  with  used  books  there  are  more 
interesting  things,”  he  says.  “Anything  can  show  up.  You  are 
dealing  with  countless  suppliers  whereas  if  you  are  Coles  or 
some  other  chain  you  have  to  deal  with  the  large  publishing 
companies.  Here  you  create  the  supply  by  meeting  what  you 
think  the  customers  want.” 

Tait  and  Poag  agree  that  meeting  the  demand  is  a skill 
improved  by  experience.  “We  had  books  that  sat  on  our 
shelves  for  years,”  Poag  says,  “and  wonder  why  we  ever 
bought  them.”  ' 

They  keep  students  in  mind  when  buying  books  because 
they  guess  that  about  a fifth  of  their  customers  are  students. 

Poag  says  he  doesn’t  handle  textbooks  unless  they  have  a 
more  permanent  value  or  general  interest.  “You  can  never 
have  too  much  OnVell  or  Shakespeare,”  he  says.  “Students 
always  need  1984  or  Hamlet.” 

Because  there  ^e  so  many  students  they  try  to  buy  scholarly 
material.  And  that,  along  with  older  orfirst-edition  books, Tait 
says,  is  their  niche. 

Poag  says  their  new  location  near  the  transportation  centre 
is  more  accesible  and. therefore  will  likely  attract  more  stu- 
dents. “That  would  have  to  be  reflected  in  the  books  we  buy 
and  hope  to  seU,?’he:says.  = ■ \ 

All  the  stores  say  they  try  to  acquire  books  that  might  be  of 
interest  to  students  though  they  don’t  specifically  target  stu- 
dents. 


A time  to  give  hack 


By  Tracy  Huffman 

Imagine  this.  Thirty  people  ped- 
dling down  the  main  street  of 
Kitchener,  not  on  30  bicycles,  not 
even  on  15,  but  on  one  30-seat  bike. 

It  happens  every  year  in  Kitchener 
and  many  other  centres  across  the 
province.  The  peddlers  share  a 
common  goal  — to  raise  money 
and  awareness  for  the  Heart  and 
Stroke  Foundation  of  Ontario. 

Teresa  Mac  Vicar  has  peddled  the 
big  bike  three  times  down  King 
Street  in  Kitchener.  Now  the  chair- 
woman of  the  communications 
committee  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation, 
MacVicar  became  a volunteer 
when  she  was  a student. 

"A  friend  interested  me  in  volun- 
teering,” MacVicar  says.  “I  became 
interested  in  the  Heart  and  Stroke 
Foundation  after  my  grandfather 
died  of  a stroke.” 

Like  many  volunteers,  MacVicar 
says  volunteering  is  a rewarding 
and  valuable  experience.  As  a stu- 
dent it  is  important  to  have  some 
practical  experience  before  enter- 

Voiunteer  Action  Centre 
89  Caroline  St  S. 

Waterloo,  Ont. 

742-8610 

Canadian  Mental  Health 
Association 
202-607  King  St  W, 
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744-7645 

fh&  Heart  and  Stroke 
Fmmdation  of  Ontario 
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ing  the  work  force,  says  MacVicar. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  largest  miscon- 
ceptions related  to  volunteering  is 
that  it  takes  too  much  time,  says 
MacVicar,  but  what  many  students 
don’t  realize  is  “organizations  ap- 
preciate whatever  time  you  have  to 
offer.” 

Commitment  can  be  a frightening 
word  to  a student,  especially  if  that 
student  is  in  an  unfamiliar  territory, 
and  knows  the  stay  will  be  lib 
longer  than  a few  months  or  a few 
years. 

Reva  Cooper,  executive  director 
of  the  Volunteer  Action  Centre  in 
Waterloo,  says,  “It  (volunteering) 
doesn’t  have  to  be  a long-term  com- 
mitment. You  decide  what  you 
want  to  do  and  how  much  time  you 
have  to  give  and  we’ll  find  some- 
thing.” 

The  VAC  acts  as  a facilitator  for 
people  interested  in  volunteering, 

One  of  the  many  benefits  of  the 
centre  is  people  who  want  to  volun- 
teer but  are  unsure  of  what  kind  of 
work  they  are  interested  in  doing 
can  contact  the  centre  for  assis- 
tance. 

In  many  cases,  students  are  seek- 
ing to  volunteer  in  an  area  related 
to  their  field  of  study,  says  Cooper. 

Sue  Coulter,  also  of  the  VAC, 
says,  “There  is  a whole  variety  of 
things  that  you  can  do  as  a volun- 
teer. It  is  our  goal  to  make  sure  it 
(the  volunteer  position)  is  a fit  that 
feels  good  to  the  volunteer.” 

From  April  1,  1994  to  March  31, 
1995,  the  Volunteer  Action  Centre 
made  1,125  volunteer  matches. 

The  age  di.stribution  of  volunteers 
is  highest  in  the  19-25  category,  a 
group  that  covers  about  27  per  cent 
of  all  volunteers.  I'osi-sccondary 
students  make  up  more  than  20  per 


Peddle  to  the  metal 

Volunteers  for  the  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of  Ontario  find  a unique  way  to  raise  money  and 
awareness  for  stroke  research  on  a 30-seat  bike.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  ot  Ontario) 


cent  of  all  volunteers.  Almost  75 
per  cent  of  all  volunteers  are  fe- 
males, but  on  a national  level,  55 
per  cent  of  volunteers  are  female, 
according  to  Statistics  Canada. 

Nearly  half  of  all  Canadians  vol- 
unteer in  some  form  or  another 
whether  it  be  on  their  own  as  a 
“good  neighbor”  or  through  an  or- 
ganization, according  to  a 1990 
Statistics  Canada  report. 

Some  of  the  most  common  types 
of  volunteer  activities  include 
fund-raising,  organizing  special 
events,  visiting  the  sick  and  elderly, 
and  helping  with  childcare  or 
household  chores. 

Coulter  says  students  have  a high 
participation  rate  in  these  types  of 
volunteer  positions. 

The  Canadian  Mental  Health  As- 
sociation is  an  organization  affili- 
ated with  the  VAC.  It  provides 
several  programs  helping  children 
and  adults  suffering  from  signifi- 


cant mental  health  issues.  Among 
them  are  a distress  centre  and  a 
friends  program. 

The  distress  centre  attracts  a num- 
ber of  student  volunteers.  They  re- 
spond to  callers  and  prbvide 
confidential  listening  and  support, 
according  to  Glenna  Henderson, 
the  manager  of  children  and  youth 
services. 

Phone  lines  are  open  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a week,  and  volun- 
teers are  required  to  work  one  four- 
hour  shift  per  week. 

Such  a program  interests  students, 
says  Henderson,  because  students 
often  have  flexible  schedules  and 
don’t  mind  working  an  occassional 
overnight  shift. 

Many  students  volunteer  to  be 
part  of  the  friends  program,  a serv- 
ice that  matches  volunteers  with 
children  ages  four  to  1 5.  “Our  goal 
is  to  develop  the  child’s  self-esteem 
and  social  skills,”  Henderson  says. 


Just  a few  hours  a week  can  mean  a 
lot  to  a child  suffering  from  mental 
health  issues. 

If  a student  idt^rested  in  volun- 
teering is  concerted  about  making 
a commitment  tnere  are  several  po- 
s itions  that  require  only  a few  hours 
when  convenient  to  the  volunteer. 

Coulter  says  food  banks  are  al- 
ways seeking  people  to  put  together 
hampers. 

Many  organizations  require  vol- 
unteers to  work  a coat-check,  or 
greet  people  at  a meeting  or  social 
event.  Such  positions  require  only 
a one-time  commitment. 

Whether  riding  a big  bike,  an- 
swering the  phorie,  or  becoming  a 
child’s  mentor  interests  a volunteer, 
all  serve  to  fulfil  a common  goal. 

Coulter  says  that  all  services  “pro- 
vide support  to  individuals 
work  towards  reducing  commun®|t7 
barriers  and  enhancing  the  qualit^ 
of  life.” 
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Rattle  for  the  night 

More  bars  mean  cheaper  prices,  hut . . . 


More  competition 

Metropolis  is  one  of  two  new  clubs  opening  downtown.  Will  competition  with  the  “big  guys”  run  this 
newcomer  under,  or  will  lower  prices  benefit  those  who  need  it  most  — students?  (Photo  by  Patrick  Moore) 


By  Patrick  Moore 

The  battle  of  the  downtown  bars 
enters  its  second  round. 

Just  over  a year  ago,  two  night- 
clubs opened  in  the  Kitchener-Wa- 
terloo  downtown  area  to  mixed 
reactions  from  local  nightclub 
owners  and  customers. 

On  the  eve  of  even  more  estab- 
lishments opening  in  the  K-W  core, 
some  people  are  saying  enough  is 
enough.  Others  say  the  more  the 
merrier. 

Lisa  Morgan,  co-owner  of  the 
Volcano,  a Kitchener  downtown  al- 
ternative nightclub,  says  it’s  all  in 
what  you  offer. 

“We  provide  live  entertainment 
four  nights  a week,”  she  says.  “I 
don’t  think  the  other  bars  do  that  on 
a regular  basis.  They  just  do  occa- 
sional shows.” 

Morgan  says  all-ages  shows  are 
another  attraction  for  the  Volcano, 
something  other  bars  have  at- 
tempted, but  not  with  live  entertain- 
ment. 

Aris  Theologos,  co-owner  of  In- 
ner City  nightclub,  agrees  that  spe- 
cialty bars  are  popular.  “We  stay 
ahead  in  part  because  we  have  a 
theme.” 


Jason  Booth,  a former  student  at 
Conestoga,  says  themes  and  pro- 
motions are  what  draw  students. 
“Going  to  a bar  is  fun,  but  if  I can 
win  something,  that’s  just  a bonus.” 
Inner  City  is  a theme  nightclub  on 
Water  Street  near  the  downtown 
core.  It  holds  about  1,000  people. 
The  inside  of  the  club  is  built  to 
resemble  a small  city,  with  shops, 
traffic  lights  and  even  a beer  store. 

“We  dressed  the  club  up  for  Hal- 
loween and  that  went  over  well,” 
says  Theologos.  “We’ll  be  doing 
the  same  thing  at  Christmas.” 
Decor  is  one  thing,  he  says,  safety 
is  another. 

“People  have  to  feel  safe  entering 
a club,”  says  Theologos.  “They 
also  have  to  feel  safe  coming  into 


the  downtown  core.” 

Competition  is  healthy,  Theolo- 
gos says.  “People  would  be  foolish 
to  challenge  the  big  bars  down- 
town, but  it  will  be  interesting.” 

Inner  City  is  one  of  those  big  bars. 
The  other  one  is  the  Lyric,  a con- 
verted movie  theatre  of  the  same 
name,  which  holds  almost  1,000 
people.  Theologos  says  that  at  one 
time,  the  two  “bigs”  were  consid- 
ered new  kids  on  the  block. 

“Now  we’re  here  to  stay,”  he  says. 
“The  new  clubs  will  have  to  have 
something  that’s  going  to  draw 
business  to  the  core  — they’ll  have 
trouble  from  the  start.” 

With  both  Metropolis,  a new 
nightclub  on  King  Street  across 
from  the  Lyric,  which  opened  Nov. 
29,  and  a new  club  replacing  Duf- 
fers on  King  Street,  the  downtown 
core  will  sport  six  bars,  which 
could  spark  fierce  competition, 
says  Theologos. 

Morgan  remembers  the  Vol- 
cano’s growing  pains.  “When  we 
originally  opened,  there  was  just  us 
and  Stages,”  says  Morgan.  “Most 
people  just  hung  around  Waterloo 
and  the  university  bars.  With  the 
new  clubs  opening,  it  means  more 
people  downtown.  When  the  Lyric 


and  Inner  City  opened,  they 
weren’t  really  competition  for  us, 
as  we’re  an  alternative  club.  Me- 
tropolis is  more  direct  competition, 
but  our  live  entertainment  is  some- 
thing that  draws  customers  to  us.” 

A Waterloo  regional  police  offi- 
cer agrees.  “Attendance  in  the 
downtown  core  has  probably 
risen,”  he  says.  Although  he  could 
give  no  figures,  the  officer,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  says  that 
with  more  access  to  clubs  in  the 
downtown  core,  more  people  will 
go  there. 

“More  people  from  out  of  town 
travel  to  downtown  Kitchener,  park 
and  bar  hop,”  says  Theologos.  “We 
have  people  from  London,  Wind- 
sor and  Toronto.” 


While  the  increased  number  of 
people  in  the  downtown  core  might 
benefit  the  nightclubs,  some  feel 
that  the  lower  alcohol  prices  that 
result  from  the  competition  might 
be  unhealthy. 

In  recent  months,  prices  have 
fallen  at  many  bars  in  the  down- 


town core. 

A July  2, 1994,  article  in  the  K-W 
Record  quotes  Insp.  Wayne 
Wrightson  of  Waterloo  regional 
police:  “I  believe  it’ll  (lower  alco- 
hol prices)  lead  to  a greater  alcohol 
consumption  in  the  downtown 
core.” 

The  unnamed  Waterloo  regional 
officer  says,  “Of  course  it  could 
possibly  contribute  to  more  public 
drunkenness.  If  you’re  buying  eggs 
at  $3  per  dozen  and  now  can  get 
them  at  $1  per  dozen,  you’re  going 
to  buy  more  eggs.” 

The  officer  also  warned  of  in- 
creased crime  problems. 

“The  mega-nightclubs’  competi- 
tion with  the  new  ones  could  possi- 
bly lead  to  increased  crime,”  he 


says.  The  more  people  that  come 
downtown,  the  busier  we  are.” 

Derek  Cameron,  former  broad- 
casting student  at  Conestoga,  says 
that  lower  prices  are  great  for  the 
wallet,  but  maybe  not  for  safety. 
“How  many  stabbings  have  there 
been  outside  of  nightclubs  in  the 
past  year?”  he  asks.  “I  want  to  go 
and  have  a good  time,  not  get  into 
a fight.” 

Moigan  says  the  lower  prices  may 
pose  a problem.  “We  did  a cheap 
beer  night  two  years  ago  and  we 
just  had  problems  with  it,”  she  says. 
“The  liquor  inspector  didn’t  like  us 
for  it,  so  we  don’t  do  it  any  more.” 

Theologos  agrees  as  well,  but 
only  in  part  “The  liquor  inspector 
wants  the  prices  up  and  of  course 
we  wouldn’t  mind  that”  he  says, 
“but  lower  prices  lead  to  more  peo- 
ple downtown,  which  has  given  the 
core  a nightlife  it  has  never  had 
before.  More  restaurants  are  open 
later  and  get  more  business.  We’re 
contributing  to  the  downtown 
growth.” 

Nancy  Brawley,  co-ordinator  of 
the  Kitchener  Downtown  Business 
Association,  says  the  nighdife  of 
any  downtown  core  might  create 
crime  problems.  Most  of  the  crime, 
she  says,  is  generated  in  the  late 
evening,  early  morning  hours,  not 
the  time  for  aferage  citizens. 

“If  those  problems  are  happening 


between  2 and  4 a.m.  in  a back 
alley,  how  many  normal  people  are 
you  going  to  find  there?”  she  asks. 

Clay  Boutilier,  a research  assis- 
tant at  the  University  of  Waterloo 
and  bar  patron,  says  increased  com- 
petition and  lower  beer  prices  does 
benefit  one  person  — the  student. 

“Lower  prices  mean  better  value 
for  your  dollar,”  he  says.  “In- 
creased competition  means  that  the 
nightclubs  will  do  more  to  get  you 
in  the  door  and  spending  your 
money.” 

Boutjlier  also  says  that  going 
downtown  means  better  access  to  a 
variety  of  activities.  “If  I go  to  a bar 
and  get  tired  of  it,  I can  go  to  a 
coffee-house  or  maybe  see  a movie. 
The  downtown  is  in  better  shape 
than  it’s  ever  been.” 

Morgan  echoes  Boutilier’s 
thoughts.  “I  think  the  future  of  the 
downtown  core  is  very,  very  posi- 
tive,” she  says. 

“More  available  entertainment  in 
the  area  can  only  be  positive  for  the 
city  and  students.” 

Brawley  says  the  opening  of 
nightclubs  in  Kitchener  is  fleshing 
out  the  nighdife  of  the  downtown. 

“We’ve  seen  some  really  good 
improvements  in  the  last  year,”  she 
says.  “Different  areas  of  the  down- 
town have  different  personalities, 
and  downtown  Kitchener  is  getting 
a distinct  one.” 


“Lower  prices  mean  better  value  for  your  dollar.  ” 

— Clay  Boutilier 
UW  Psychology  Student 


mm 


Rie  old  gun 

I nightclubs  such  as  Inner  City  be  able  to  survive  the  competition? 


(Photo  by  Patrick  Moore) 


The  new  kid 

The  newly  purchaser^  Duffers  building.  Is  increased  competition 
good  for  students?  py 
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Let’s  make  a deal 

Emmanuel  Patterson  discusses  advertising  prices  with  a magazine 
publisher.  Advertising  isjustoneof  the  many  details  Patterson  must 
consider  when  he  is  putting  together  a concert  series  for  UW. 

(Photo  by  Jennifer  Broomhead) 


How  the  show  must  go  on 

There's  more  to  the  average  concert  than  meets  the  eye 


By  Jennifer  Broomhead 

Students  jumping  around  the 
dance  floor  to  the  music  of  their 
favorite  band  at  a nightclub  may  or 
may  not  be  thinking  about  why  they 
paid  $5  or  $10  for  their  ticket,  or 
how  many  roadies  it  took  to  rig  the 
lights. 

Enjoying  the  harmonies  of  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  Centre  in  the 
Square,  the  audience  may  or  may 
not  be  wondering  about  why  they 
paid  $29  to  $35  to  attend  the  con- 
cert, or  how  often  the  Rankin  Fam- 
ily comes  to  town. 

But  someone  is.  Someone  has  to. 
Putting  together  a concert  series 
for  any  venue  in  the  city,  be  it  night- 
club or  large  theatre,  is  a compli- 
cated process.  Every  promoter, 
agent,  and  potential  audience  mem- 
ber has  a mandate,  which  makes  it 
necessary  that  every  detail  be 
ironed  out  before  the  show  can  go 
on. 

Emmanuel  Patterson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo’s  board  of  en- 
tertainment (Bent)  says  coming  up 
with  1 1 or  1 2 weeks  of  successful 
musical  entertainment  is  an  art 
form. 

When  booking  an  act  there  are 
dozens  of  factors  to  consider,  Pat- 
terson says,  from  the  audience  to 
the  financial  details  that  make  up 
the  contract.  His  job  as  promoter, 
he  says,  is  both  subjective  and  ob- 
jective. 

Patterson  listens  to  demo  tapes, 
runs  through  lists  from  concert 
agencies,  and  attends  showcases 
and  trade  shows  to  check  out  both 
touring  and  up-and-coming  bands. 

And  they  have  to  be  creative,  says 
Pattersoa 

“It’s  not  as  subjective  as  one 
might  think.  It’s  subjective  in  the 
term  that  I’m  deciding,  but  it’s  not 
randomly  picked.” 

According  to  Patterson,  UW  buys 
the  most  entertainment  of  any  uni- 
versity in  Canada,  about  150  con- 
tracts a year. 

He  says  the  lineup  varies  from 
year  to  year,  largely  because  of  the 
changing  demogr^hic  of  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Most  students  at  UW  are  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  24,  says  Patter- 
son. However,  there  are  also  mature 


students  and  5,000  employees  he 
must  consider. 

“We’re  exclusively  run  by  the 
Federation  of  Students,  but  it’s  not 
exclusive  in  that  we  only  cater  to 
the  student  market,”  Patterson  says. 

The  crowd  at  the  Volcano,  a 
nightclub  in  downtown  Kitchener, 
varies  with  each  show,  says  co- 
owner Lisa  Morgan. 

“The  age  interest  of  the  music  we 
support  is  usually  between  16  and 
25,”  Morgan  says,  “but  we’ve 
brought  in  blues  acts  where  I don’t 
think  there  was  anyone  younger 
than  25  in  the  bar.” 

The  Centre  in  the  Square’s  audi- 
ence varies  with  each  attraction, 
says  general  manager  Daniel  Don- 
aldson. On  the  whole,  however, 
Donaldson  saysihe  audience  skews 
older,  usually  45  and  up.  It  also 
tends  to  be  predominantly  female, 
he  says. 


“It’s  the  art  of  the  deal,  and 
you  gotta  be  able  to  get  the 
best  deal  for  yourself.  ” 

— Emmanuel  Patterson 


While  it’s  not  the  mandate  of  the 
Centre  to  do  shows  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  students,  Donaldson  says 
it’s  important  to  keep  them  in  mind. 

“I  feel  an  obligation  profession- 
ally to  be  doing  things  for  stu- 
dents,” he  says,  calling  them  the 
adult  audience  of  tomorrow. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  students  into 
the  habit  of  attending  live  perform- 
ances.” 

Patterson  says  he  tries  to  bring  in 
different  kinds  of  performers,  but 
most  of  the  shows  he  does  now  are 
what  he  calls  contemporary  pop. 

“It’s  not  just  the  tags  of  alternative 
or  alt-rock  or  whatever,”  he  says. 
“It’s  all  contemporary  in  that  it’s 
current.” 

Patterson  says  he  likes  to  bring 
Canadian  bands  to  UW,  but  it  is  not 
his  primary  mandate. 

He  says  that  while  he  will  book 
local  bands,  usually  as  opening 
acts,  they  are  not  part  of  his  primary 
agenda. 

“The  majority  of  people  from  this 


says.  “They  may  not  care  about 
what  the  local  music  scene  is  doing, 
and  there  are  other  outlets  for  them 


to  go  see  those  bands.” 

One  of  these  outlets  is  the  Vol- 
cano, which  does  support  local  per- 
formers. Aside  from  booking 
big-name  Canadian  acts,  Morgan 
likes  to  support  independent  bands, 
from  K-W  and  across  the  country. 

Morgan  features  four  inde- 
pendent bands  every  Wednesday 
night  If  a band  is  particularly  good, 
she’U  give  them  a spot  on  a Friday 
or  Saturday.  She  says  the  majority 
of  those  bands  are  classified  as  al- 
ternative. 

Because  the  Centre  in  the  Square 
is  supported  in  part  by  an  annual 
grant  from  the  City  of  Kitchener, 
Donaldson  says,  it  has  a mandate  to 
appeal  to  as  wide  an  audience  as 
possible.  It  also  looks  for  forms  of 
entertainment  that  no  one  else  in  the 
marketplace  is  showcasing,  he 
says. 

Donaldson  estimates  that  85  per 
cent  of  the  artists  performing  at  the 
Centre  are  Canadian.  If  there  are 
two  companies  offering  the  same 
performance,  the  Centre  will  opt 
for  the  Canadian  show. 

The  largest  single  user  of  the  Cen- 
tre’s facilities  is  the  K-W  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Most  local  artists 
who  perform  at  the  Centre  rent  the 
facilities. 

AU  of  this  entertainment  has  a 
price,  and  every  detail  of  a contract 
between  an  artist  and  the  promoter 
affects  the  price  of  a ticket. 

Putting  on  a concert  “is  an  art 
form,  but  it’s  also  a business,”  says 
Patterson. 

“It’s  the  art  of  the  deal,  and  you 
gotta  be  able  to  get  the  best  deal  for 
yourself.” 

Among  the  costs  that  need  to  be 
covered  are  advertising,  security, 
technicians  and  stage  crew,  and 
even  things  such  as  towels  and  food 
for  the  band. 

But  the  first  and  most  important 
part  of  the  contract,  says  Morgan,  is 
the  guarantee  — the  fee  the  band 
charges  to  do  a concert. 

“It’s  all  negotiable,”  she  says. 
“Some  bands  want  a flat  guarantee, 
and  other  bands  ask  for  a guarantee 
plus  percentages  over  a certain 
amount  of  money.” 

Morgan  also  negotiates  the  tech- 
nical rider,  which  deals  with  the 
equipment  and  technical  needs  of 
the  band,  and  the  hospitality  rider. 


If  the  band  is  selling  merchandise, 
that  element  needs  to  be  worked 
into  the  contract. 

Donaldson  says  costs  vary  with 
the  size  of  the  show.  Aside  from  the 
guarantee  and  riders,  the  Centre  has 
to  pay  its  staff,  which  includes  ush- 
ers, box  office  personnel,  and  stage 
crew,  f , t . i 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  every  pro- 
moter to  make  a profit,  and  that 
consideration  is  reflected  in  ticket 
prices.  The  bigger  the  perfonner, 
the  higher  the  price. 

Tickets  for  a show  promoted  by 
Bent  average  about  $7.  Shows  at 
UW’s  Humanities  Theatre  gener- 
ally run  in  the  $20  range,  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  venue.  , . 

“The  margins  are  so  incredibly 
thin  that  we’re  not  gouging  any- 
one,” says  Patterson.  “A  lot  of  stu- 
dents complain  about  the  price,  but 
if  you  don’t  get  a price,  we 
wouldn't  have  the  bands  here.’’ 
Morgan  doesn’t  like  charging 
more  than  $5  a show,  though  she 
will  a go  little  higher  if  required. 
The  best  seats  in  the  house  at  the 


Centre  in  the  Square  cost  $35.  The 
Centre  sells  seats  at  three  levels,  of 
which  the  lowest  is  $29. 

“We’ve  found  this  to  be  a pretty 
frugal  community,”  says  Donald- 
son, and  price  is. certainly  a factor 
to  the  local  consumer.” 

Donaldson  says  the  Centre’s  ad- 
vertised price  for, shows  is  prob- 
ably not  within  me  reach  of  the 
average  student.  However,  the 
Centre  does  have  a standing  policy 
on  rush-seating.;  Any  tickets  left 
over  on  the  day  of  the  performance 
are  sold  to  students  for  half  price. 

“I  don’t  know  if  that’s  more  ac- 
cessible from  a student’s  point  of 
view  or  not,”  say^  Donaldson.  “I 
hope  it  probably  i^.” 

When  it  comes  to  musical  enter- 
tainment, Donaldson  says  what  it 
boils  down  to  is  not  the  price  of  the 
ticket,  but  the  perq^tion  of  value. 

If  you  think  a c^tain  brand  of 
entertainment  is  .lyqrth  $5  or  $35, 
then  price  is  not  an  issue,  Donald- 
son says — you’ll  leave  the  concert 
feeling  that  you  got,  your  money’s 
worth.  . cf 


Beethoven  and  friends  — a different  music  scene 


For  music  lovers  with  classical  tastes,  the  music 
departments  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  and  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  through  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 
lege, offer  a home-grown  alternative  to  the  contempo- 
rary music  scene. 

Laurier  has  scheduled  32  concerts  for  January 
through  April  1996,  alone.  The  lineup  includes  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  noon  concerts  as  well  as  specially 
scheduled  performances. 

The  participants  are  primarily  WLU  students  and 
faculty,  but  professional  musicians  round  out  the  array 
of  performers. 

An  orchestra,  three  choirs  and  six  ensembles  — in- 
cluding flute,  wind,  jazz,  and  percussion  — provide  an 
outlet  for  students  and  faculty  to  perform  throughout 
the  year. 

Students  and  faculty  are  showcased  at  Tuesday  noon 
concerts,  while  musicians  and  choirs  from  across  Can- 
ada and  abroad  are  featured  Thursdays.  The  music 
ranges  from  orchestral  and  chamber  music  to  opera  and 
baroque. 

UW  students  from  any  faculty  can  audition  to  be  part 


of  one  of  three  choirs  or  the  stage  band  at  Conrad 
Grebel  College.  Often  the  department  will  invite  guest 
soloists  and  instrumental  ensembles  to  perform  with 
the  choirs. 

Each  choir  performs  three  times  per  term.  The  musi- 
cal selections  include  madrigals  and  baroque  and  larger 
oratorical  pieces.  The  stage  band  performs  just  once 
each  term,  and  its  tunes  are  classified  as  pop  and  jazz. 

Conrad  Grebel  also  hosts  a free  noon-hour  series,  up 
to  five  concerts  per  term.  The  musicians  are  profes- 
sional pianists,  violinists,  or  ensembles,  usually  from 
cities  outside  Kitchener-Waterloo. 

Michael  Purves-Smith,  associate  professor  of  mu- 
sic at  WLU  and  director  of  the  wind  and  baroque 
ensembles,  says  most  concerts  in  their  series  are  well 
attended,  by  both  students  and  K-W  residents.  The 
students  who  attend  often  go  to  see  their  colleagues 
perform,  he  says. 

“There  are  people  who  make  a point  of  coming  to 
WLU  concerts,”  he  says.  “We  tend  to  develop  a fol- 
lowing.” 

Eleanor  Dueck,  administrative  secretary  to  the  UW 


music  department  at  Conrad  Grebel,  says  that,  depend- 
ing on  who  is  performing,  students  usually  make  up 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  audience. 

She  says  the  noon  concerts  are  especially  popular 
because  they  offer  students  and  faculty  a “good 
way  to  relax  at  noon.” 

The  noon  concerts  at  both  schools  are  free  of  charge. 
For  special  performances,  at  both  on-  and  off-campus 
venues,  costs  vary. 

General  admission  at  WLU  is  $8  for  adults,  $4  for 
seniors,  and  $4  for  WLU  faculty  and  staff.  Laurier 
students,  high  school  students,  and  special-needs  per- 
sons are  admitted  free.  Money  raised  by  the  WLU 
concerts  provides  scholarships  for  music  students. 

Conrad  Grebel  charges  $8  for  adults,  and  $5  for 
students  and  seniors.  Money  generated  by  its  concerts 
goes  to  the  music  department  to  help  pay  for  guest 
directors  and  expenses. 

Concert  information  from  WLU  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  884-0710,  ext.  3554.  The  UW  music  depart- 
ment can  be  contacted  by  calling  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 
lege at  885-0220.  — J.B.  | 
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f TAKING  SIDES 


IN  VIEW  OF  THE  BOMB  THREAT,  DO  YOU  THINK  THE  COLLEGE 
NEEDS  TO  REVAMP  ITS  EVACUATION  PROCEDURES? 


College  of  the 
walking  dead 


I 

i 

In  view  of  the  recent  bomb  threat,  our  college  j 
needs  to  revamp  its  evacuation  procedures.  | 

At  times,  students  walk  around  the  building  ^ 
and  attend  classes  as  if  they  were  not  really  J 
here.  The  cliche  -their  bodies  are  here  but  not  | 
their  minds — is  often  a literal  truth.  But  I don’t  | 
want  to  believe  the  college  wants  us  to  be  in  I 
danger.  | 

On  the  day  of  the  bomb  threat,  hundreds  were  j 
evacuated  from  the  building,  but  students  on  the  j 
fourth  floor  knew  nothing  until  they  looked  out  j 
the  windows  and  saw  almost  everyone  else  ! 
standing  outside.  ' 

College  security  officer  Bob  Gilberds  said  he  J 
believed  the  evacuation  procedure  went  pretty 
well,  given  the  fact  that  a high  number  of  stu- 
dents got  out  of  the  building  at  least  a half-hour 
prior  to  the  explosion  deadline.  But  what  about 
all  those  students  standing  outside  by  the  doors, 
or  the  cars  in  the  parking  lot  rushing  to  get  out? 

A bomb  would  have  blown  those  people  away. 

The  evacuation  procedure  should  have  been 
enacted  long  before  a half-hour  prior  to  the 
alleged  detonation.  Standing  by  one  of  the 
doors  or  in  froiit  bf  the  building  is  not  protec- 
tion, in  fact  it’s  a hindrance. 

I uiKierstand  there  may  not  be  not  enough 
money  in  the  schbbTs  budget  to  put  in  new  PA 
systems,  hire  more  staff  or  have  college  per- 
sonnel trained  in  proper  evacuation  procedures. 

So  why  not  take  part  of  our  tuition,  now  being 
used  few  lockers  and  recreation  centre  fees,  and 
redirect  it  towards  our  safety. 

I wouldn’tmind  paying  an  extra  $5  if  itmeant 
ensuring  my  safety. 

This  time  we  wre  lucky  - it  was  just  a threat 
But  what  about  Jhe  next  time?  How  can  the 
college  honestly ‘ensure  our  safety  if  fliey  are 
not  willing  to  do  ^ything?  * 

Fire  alarms  ring  loudly  in  classrooms  to  irthke 
sure  students  andfaculty  evacuate  the  building, 
but  in  the  case  of  a bomb  threat  students  just 
have  to  bide  tl»kitime  until  someone’'decides 
their  lives  are  valuable. 

Although  people  on  campus  attempted  to 
evacuate  the  budding,  son^  students  were  al- 
lowed back  in  to  get  their  books,  forgetting  of 
course  that  some  mad  bomber  had  scheduled  an 
explosion.  It  seems  like  no  one  considered  the 
bombers  state  of  mind,  nor  did  they  take  his 
threat  very  seriously.  Safety  doesn’t  seem  to 
have  been  of  much  concern  to  anyone. 

Conestoga  College  has  always  said  it  prides 
itself  on  its  students,  but  if  a bomb  threat  was 
real  and  people  died  or  were  injured,  there 
would  be  many  hard  questions  to  answer  for 
teachers,  students  and  administration.  I 

Something  must  be  done  now,  before  it’s  too  s 
late.  God  forbid,  someone  gets  seriously  in-  I 


jured. 


By  Diane 
Santos 


campus 

comments 

Yes.  IVe  need  better 
routes.  When  the  bomb 
was  supposed  to  go  off 
people  were  still  in  the 

Chris  Kroeker 
Second  year  Accounting 

“Yes.  It  was  chaotic.  The 
parking  lot  was  backed  up 
and  people  could  have  got- 
ten hurt.'' 

Diana  Dumancic 
Third  year  Nursing 


“/Vo.  / think  it  went  pretty 
well.  They  cleared  some- 
thing like  4,000  people  in 
half  an  hour." 

Carol  Knox 
Second  year  Nursing 


“ Yes.  It  was  pretty  scary. 
We  need  an  emergency 
PA  system,  not  people 
coming  into  class." 
Jason  Riopel 
First  year  Business 


“Yes.  Security  needs  to 
be  more  strict  because 
they  were  letting  people 
back  in  the  school  to  get 
their  stuff." 

Garth  Wilson 
First  year  Business 


“Yes.  It  wasn’t  very  safe 
having  everyone  standing 
by  the  doors.  We  might  as 
well  have  been  inside." 

Lisa  Schmuck 
Second  year 
Broadcasting 


Do  you  have  any  topical  questions 
you  want  straight-forward  answers  to? 

Send  them  to  the  editor  or  staff  in 
Roonri  4B15,  or  call  SPOKE  at  748-5366. 


■N 


Wrong  people 
being  blamed 


By  Amanda 
Steffler 


Mass  confusion,  sheer  panic  and  utter  chaos 
are  only  a few  words  to  describe  Conestoga 
College’ s Doon  campus  after  the  bomb  threat  on  ; 

: Nov.  29. 

Since  then,  several  stabs  have  been  taken  at  the 
college’s  current  evacuation  procedures. 

Il  Complaints  include  not  hearing  the  PA  sys- 
tem, not  receiving  a personal  messenger  from  ; 
the  emergency  response  team,  which  was  made  ^ 
up  of  staff  volunteers,  and  the  fact  that  students 
who  were  driving  cars  were  stuck  in  traffic  jams 
! around  the  college  with  a 20  minute  to  an  hour 
5 wait. 

Think  about  the  whole  situation  for  a minute. 
The  threat  was  called  in  at  1 1 a.m  and  t here  was 
i an  announcement  made  to  evacuate  all  buildings 
3 atll;50. AlthoughthePAsystemisnotinevery  |i 
I wing  of  the  college,  ^pioximately  70  to  80  per  !j 

icent  of  students  in  the  school  should  have  heard  i 
the  announcement  | 

Although  the  PA  system  could  reach  those 
students,  it  doesn’t  mean  that  they  all  left  the 
building.  Approximately  20  to  30  percent  of  the 
students  did  not  know  about  the  bomb  threat 
after  the  announcement.  To  inform  those  who 
missed  the  announcement,  the  emergency  re- 
sponse team  informed  teachers  and  students  in 
classrooms  while  they  searched  the  school  for 
suspicious  packages.  And  for  those  who  did  not 
hear  the  announcement  or  receive  a personal 
raessengCT,  the  fire  alarm  was  also  pulled  at 
12:25  p.m. 

j Did  everyone  leave  the  building  the  minute 
j they  were  told  to  evacuate?  How  many  people 
j can  honestly  say  they  did  not  stop  to  chat  about 

I die  bomb  or  maybe  even  to  talk  about  what  ttey  | 
did  the  previous  night  before  leaving  the  school?  | 
And  how  many  people  really  took  the  bomb  t 
!j  threat  and  evacuation  seriously?  Did  you  think  | 
f it  was  “for  real”?  | 

I If  the  students  who  had  heard  the  an- 
* nouncement  had  left  as  soon  as  they  were  told  | 
i toevacuate,then70to80percentofthestudents 
I would  have  been  gone  by  the  time  the  fire  alarm 
t was  pulled  to  evacuate  the  remaining  20  to  30 
* per  cent.  There  were  35  minutes  between  the 
[ announcement  and  the  fire  alarm  and  25  minutes 
i between  the  fire  alarm  and  the  bomber’s  deto- 
! nation  time  of  1 p.m.  One  hour  should  be  suffi- 
I dent  to  evacuate  the  building  and  vacate  the 
c property.  | 

[ Of  course  there  would  be  a slight  traffic  jam  a 
S around  the  school.  There  are  five  exits  from  the 
I campus.  About  3,000  students  needed  to  leave 
I through  those  exits  either  by  bus,  car  or  on  foot 
[ So,  if  the  five  exits  had  been  traffic  free  and 
! there  were  no  line  ups  of  cars  in  front,  beliind  ] 

and  beside  the  college,  would  anyone  be  com-  ‘ 

plaining  about  the  evacuation  procedures? 
Probably  not  j 
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Uff  styles  edUars  Saaumtha  Cra^s  7‘^sil^ 


R U 
Creative  ? 
Imaginative? 

The  DSA  is 
accepting 
mural  designs 
for  the 

Sanctuary  untu 

Jan.  18th,  1996.  Send 
In  your  work  to  Gavin 
or  April  In  the  DSA 
Office. 


fsiGmujmmNisw 

; . ;X  ■ ' 

Leaves  Dd<^iFrK  ,63P.am- 

Returns  to  lloion  7 pm 


~»SA  ELECTIONS 
1P96/97 

Vrterifrifrtf*  tfrift  tfstfi  tfs  ttrtfrtertfrtfr.tfrtfrtfrtfrtfrtfrttrif 

Positions  Available 

President 
President  uj 
Operations 

Vice  President  of  Student 
Affairs 

Nominations 
Open  from  Mon.  Jan.  22, 
1996  at  9 a.m.  until  Thur. 
Feb.  8 at  12  noon. 


Nomination  forms  & Information 
packages  on  these  positions  can  be 
picked  up  at  the  DSA  Office 


No  means  no 

Knowledge  is  the  key  to  preventing  date  rapes 


By  Diane  Santos 

Approximately  three  times  a year, 
the  date-acquaintance  rape  com- 
mittee in  conjunction  with  the  DSA 
tries  to  make  students  at  Conestoga 
College  more  aware  of  the  simple, 
yet  powerful  statement:  “No  means 
no.” 

During  orientation  week,  the 
DSA  promotes  a play  titled  He 
Says,  She  Says,  performed  by  the 
Rule  of  Thumb  Tlieatre  Company. 

In  October,  the  DSA  invit^  Dr. 
Sue  Johanson  to  talk  with  the  stu- 
dents regarding  safe  sex. 

Now,  the  two  committees  are 
planning  to  meet  to  get  ready  for 
Women’s  International  Week  in 
March. 

Beth  Patterson,  activities  assis- 
tant for  the  DSA  said  she  believes 
the  media  is  creating  more  aware- 
ness, and  in  turn  more  men  and 
women  are  becorriing  aware  and 


hopefully  reducing  the  statistics  re- 
garding date  rape. 

Patterson  said  the  two  committees 
are  trying  to  create  awareness 
through  pamphlets,  banners  and 
special  events.  Some  people  may 
need  to  ask  themselves:  ‘what  ex- 
actly is  date  rape?’ 

According  to  a book  titled  Every- 
thing You  Need  To  Know  About 
Date  Rape,  by  Frances  Shuker- 
Haines,  Haines  writes  that  “date 
rape  happens  when  a man  and 
woman  go  out  on  a date  together. 
The  man  forces  the  woman  to  have 
sex  with  him  when  she  doesn’t 
want  to.” 

Marilyn  Fisher,  co-chair  of  the 
date-acquaintance  rape  committee 
and  the  college’s  nurse,  said  she 
believes  people  are  getting  more 
information  in  high  school  now 
about  date  rape,  and  therefore  are 
more  cognizant  that  “no  means  no” 
when  they  get  to  college.  Fisher 


also  said  she  believes  that  “remind-  \ 
ing  people  that  it  is  a criminal  of-  ^ 
fence  is  also  a deterrent.” 

The  Guelph-Wellington  Women 
in  Crisis  program  has  issued  a pam- 
phlet that  outlines  important  wamr 
ing  signs.  These  warning  signs  . 
include:  someone  who  pressures 
for  sex,  someone  who  feels  sex  is 
his  right,  someone  who  doesn’t 
take  no  for  an  answer  and  someone 
who  uses  force  or  threats  of  force 
to  get  sex. 

According  to  the  women  in  crisis  , 
program  pamphlet,  “if  you  had  sex  ^ 
because  your  date  used  threats, 
force  or  violence,  pressured  you  , 
into  sex  through  guUt,  obligation  of  - 
inadequacies,  or  if  your  date  . 
tricked  or  bribed  you  into  sexual 
activity,  then  you  have  been  sexu- 
ally assaulted  and  you  should  go  ^ 
and  get  help.  ‘^‘No  matter  what  you  . 
did  or  did  not  do,  date  sexual  asf 
sault  is  never  the  victim’s  fault.”  , ^ 


Oval  rink  offers  speed  skaters  a place  to  pjractise 


By  Amanda  Steffler 

After  months  of  drab  grey 
weather,  sunshine  took  over  the 
sky  on  Jan.  5 and  summoned  win- 
ter sport  lovers,  like  beginne 
speed  skater  Paula  Verlegh,  ou 
onto  a track-like  rink  beside  Con 
estoga  College’s  athletic  com 
plex.  , , 

“It’s  such  a beautiful  day.  I’n 
just  out  here  getting  some  exer 
cise  and  enjoying  the  nice  sunnj 
weather,”  said  Verlegh,  who  re 
cently  became  a member  of  thi 
Sertoma  Club  of  Kitchener  Wa 
terloo,  a speed  skating  club. 

Gliding  around  the  oval  rink 
Verlegh  said  she  concentrates  oi 
practising  the  proper  technique  o 
the  sport.  Keeping  her  knees 
bent,  perfecting  her  stride  and 
swinging  her  arms  to  get  speed, 
are  all  part  of  her  work  out. 

“It’s  cold  out  here,  but  if  you 
dress  right  and  keep  moving 
you’ll  be  warm  in  no  time,”  said 
Verlegh. 

Verlegh  said  the  rink,  which  cir- 
cles the  tennis  courts,  is  almost 
the  size  of  a real  speed  skating 
rink,  400  metres. 

The  rink  is  made  by  the  college 


because  the  Sertoma  Club  do- 
nated money  for  the  athletic  com- 
plex when  it  was  being  built. 

“We’ve  been  coming  here  since 
the  complex  opened,”  said  Patti 


a little  fresh  air  while  they  are  at 
it.  She  said  not  many  people 
know  the  rink  is  there  so  they 
usually  have  it  to  themselves. 

“A  lot  of  people  drive  by  and 


Patti  Walsh,  a member  of  the  Sertoma  Club  of 
Kitchener-Waterloo,  races  her  daughter  Christina  around  the  rink 
located  beside  Conestoga’s  recreation  centre.  (Photo  by  Amanda  steffleo 


Walsh,  a Sertoma  Club  member. 
“It’s  a great  day  to  bring  the  kids 
out  for  a skate.” 

Walsh  said  she  and  her  three 
young  children  Christina,  David 
and  Julie  Ann,  packed  them- 
selves in  the  family  station 
wagon  and  headed  out  to  the  rink 
to  practise  their  technique  and  get 


stop  to  look  and  see  what  we  are 
doing,  but  very  few  actually 
come  onto  the  rink,”  said  Walsh. 

Verlegh  said  the  best  time  to 
come  is  at  night  because  there  is 
no  one  on  the  rink. 

“I  don’t  think  anyone  realizes 
the  rink  is  here  because  it  is  sort 
of  hidden,”  Verlegh  said. 


NEW  FOR  1996 

Need  something  to  do  during  lunch  or  fill  a 


■ i ; 


Come  to  the  Rec  Centre} \ f i 

-.bp  f; r 

Fitness  Classes  - Aerobics  and  Step  Aerobics 


Starting:  Wednesday,  Jan.  31  for  seven  weeks  from  Noon  - 1 p.m. 

UIm  . 

“Take  Control”  Self  Defense  Training 

Starting;  Thursday,  Feb.  1 for  seven  weeks  from  1 p.m.  - 2 p.m. 

■ . Fully  qualified  instructors  for  both  programs 
Registration  cost  is  $1 5.00  per  person 
. Registration  deadline  JAN.  24, 1 996 

For  information/registration  call  748-3512  or  ext.  386 


COLLfQc 
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Dealing  with  less  money 

Conestoga  bursary  an  option 
for  students  with  financial  woes 


ByJ.C.  White 

Tuition,  books,  groceries,  car 
payments,  gas,  utility  bills.  These 
subjects  weigh  heavily  on  the 
minds  of  most  students,  and  can  be 
categorized  under  one  heading  - 
money  angst. 

The  Ontario  Student  Assistance 
Program  (OSAP)  exists  to  help  al- 
leviate financial  anxiety.  But,  for 
some  students,  relying  on  the  gov- 
ernment for  funding  can  be  exas- 
perating. 

Tracy  Lennon,  an  Early  Child- 
hood Education  student  at  Con- 
estoga College,  is  grappling  with 
two  financial  problems. 

Lennon  and  her  husband,  along 
with  many  parents,  were  notified 
last  August  that  their  daycare 
would  no  longer  be  subsidized. 
Therefore,  daycare  for  the  Len- 
nons’  two  children  will  now  be 
about  $800  each  month. 

In  addition,  Lennon  returned  to 
school  in  January  to  find  that  her 
OSAP  loan  had  been  reassessed; 
she  was  allotted  about  $1,200  less 
than  her  original  loan  document 
stated. 

Lennon  contacted  the  OSAP  of- 


fice in  Sudbury  (after  hours  of 
redialling)  and  was  told  to  contact 
the  college  financial  aid  office. 

The  financial  aid  office  told  her 
she  qualified  for  a $600  child  care 
bursary.  Unfortunately,  Lennon 
said,  $600  won’t  even  cover  one 
month  of  daycare. 

“I  don’t  qualify  for  welfare  be- 
cause my  husband  works,”  Lennon 
said.  “I  will  have  to  quit  school  if  I 
don’t  get  this  money.” 

Carol  Walsh,  a financial  aid  offi- 
cer, said  there  are  a few  options  for 
students  who  find  themselves  in  a 
financial  bind  halfway  through  the 
school  year. 

She  said  it  is  possible  to  appeal 
OSAP  loans,  but  it  must  be  done 
after  registration  and  60  days  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  study  period. 

“A  student  can  come  to  the  finan- 
cial aid  office  and  explain  their  situ- 
ation,” Walsh  said,  “and  if  we  feel 
that  there  is  some  room  for  appeal, 
we  would  process  an  appeal.” 

The  financial  aid  office  tries  to 
remind  students  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving 80  per  cent  of  their  loan  in 
the  first  semester,  Walsh  said,  so  it 
is  very  important  that  they  budget 
their  money. 


If  all  avenues  through  OSAP  have 
been  exhausted,  Walsh  said  stu- 
dents are  advised  to  apply  for  the 
Conestoga  College  bursary.  This 
bursary  is  awarded  to  students  who 
show  a need  for  their  second  semes- 
ter. 

The  bursary  is  generally  between 
$200  to  $500  and  is  given  to  about 
50  students  each  year.  The  deadline 
for  applications  was  Dec.  20. 

Walsh  said  another  option  is  a 
student  bank  loan.  She  said  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  offers  a student 
line  of  credit  called  brain  money. 
Walsh  said  the  Toronto-Dominion 
Bank,  CIBC  and  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia  also  offer  personal  student 
loans. 

Walsh  said  any  student  who  feels 
he  or  she  has  special  circumstances 
regarding  funding  can  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  financial  aid  of- 
fice. 

The  loan  distribution  process  has 
been  generally  smooth  this  term, 
Walsh  said,  and  the  office  has  con- 
centrated on  keeping  lines  to  a 
minimum. 

She  said  there  were  1,500  Janu- 
ary loan  documents,  and  250  new 
assessments. 


DSA  gears  up  for  hoops  and  hoopla 


By  Kean  Doherty 

It’s  an  old  sport  that  was  created 
in  Canada  and  has  found  a wide 
following  in  the  U.S.,  and  Con- 
estoga College  students  can  experi- 
ence its  enormous  professional 
rebirth  in  Toronto. 

Keeping  with  a tradition  of  offer- 
ing big  league  sports  packages,  the 
DSA  has  plarmed  another  trip  to  the 
Big  Smoke  to  watch  the  expansion 
Toronto  Raptors  play  the  Indiana 
Pacers  at  the  Skydome  on  Jan.  16. 

Damon  Stoudamire,  Ed  Pinck- 
ney, Alvin  Robertson  and  Willie 
Anderson  may  not  be  household 
names,  but  their  inspired  play  has 
made  Toronto  one  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful expansion  basketball  teams 
in  recent  years.  Victories  over  pow- 
erhouses like  the  Seattle  Superson- 


ics  and  the  Shaquille  O’Neal-led 
Orlando  Magic  are  proof  of  that. 

The  Pacers,  who  are  one  of 
Toronto’s  rivals  in  the  National 
Basketball  Association’s  central 
division  andwill  be  no  slouch  oppo- 
nents, are  led  by  established  stars 
Reggie  Miller  and  Rik  Smits. 

Nada  Swan,  DSA  director  of  stu- 
dent life,  said  the  tickets,  priced  at 
$30  including  transportation,  are  in 
the  100  level,  so  there  should  be  no 
worries  about  being  stuck  in  the 
“nosebleed”  seats  and  not  being 
able  to  see  the  game. 

Swan  said  her  only  concern  was 
the  slow  pace  of  sales,  but  with  only 
one  day  left  before  the  game  she 
expects  most  remaining  seats  to  be 
sold. 

“The  Christmas  season  isn’t  the 
greatest  time  to  sell  tickets  to  an 


event,  but  we’re  hoping  students 
take  advantage  anyway,”  Swan 
said. 

Currently,  Swan  said  she  has  only 
sold  five  or  six  tickets,  but  she  said 
it  is  no  different  now  than  the  last 
trip  which  was  the  Buffalo  Bills 
game  in  November. 

Sales  for  that  game,  she  said,  were 
so  slow  that  the  trip  was  almost 
cancelled.  Sales  picked  up,  how- 
ever, and  those  who  attended  had  a 
great  time. 

Swan  said  she  was  happy  with  the 
turnout  for  the  Bills  game  but  she 
encourages  students  to  buy  early  in 
the  future  to  avoid  cancellation  of 
events. 

For  more  information,  or  for 
ticket  purchase,  students  are  en- 
couraged to  visit  the  DSA  office  or 
to  contact  Swan  at  748-5131. 


Book  worm 


ent/looks  ^trough  l|ie 
wlllTieed  for  the.win|er 


Jos6  Vasquez,  a taw  and  security 
stacks  of  books  looking  for  the  one 
term. 


Tue.  Jan.  30  MOON 
lEHOOMER  IM  WE  SANCWAWf 

mvE  amcATinun  t.so-spu 

M WE  SANCTUARY 


usTot-the  TOEr) 

-,--T-irii  m - 

FlC'Feb.  xHTmter  Wmn^^Meltda 


Winter  WARM-UP  '96 
Polar  Plunge 
Thursday,February  1 
12  noon 

Sign  up  forms  and  pledge 
forms  available  at  the  PSA 
Office 

Must  have  a minimum  $5 
pledge  to  enter 
Sign  up  bg  January  29 
Proceeds  to  the  Heart  8c 
Sitroke  Foundation 


Wed,  Jan.  17 
12  noon  - 


Spend  the 
Afternoon  in  the 
Sanctuary  with 
your  friends  an 
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Sports 


Alcohol 
Awareness 

Committee/ Club 

Would  you  like  to 
be  a part  of  the  Awareness  Team? 


% 3^- 


Absolutely!  okay 

then,  sign  up  in  the  DSA 
OCBce  today! 

1st  meeting  Thur.  Jan.  25th 
12:30  pm  - 1:30  pm 


How  would  you 


like  to  be  Cliff  -die 


Condor  (the  school 
mascot)  for  various 

events  this  semester'? 


Drop  by  the  DSA 
Office  A.S.A.P. 


DSA  Raptors 
Bus  Trip 

vs,  Indiana 

Tue*  Jan.  16th 

Bus  leaves  5pm 
from  door  #4 
$30 


I Business  Opportunity: 

I Do  you  live  off-campus  near  other  students?  Do 
they  cook  their  own  meals  or  snacks?  Do  you  want 
earn  additional  income?  If  “yes”,  call  Greg  at 
746-7445  between  9 and  10  p.m.  for  more 
' information  on  how  to  set  up  your  own  business. 


Tax  Returns:  Have  your  tax  return  professionally 
P'‘GP3''6d  at  student  rates.  Call  Paul  at  748-1488 


WANTED  !!!! 

Individuals,  student  organizations  and  small  groups 
I to  promote  SPRING  BREAK  ’96.  Earn  money  and 
‘ FREE  TRIPS.  Call  the  nation’s  leader, 
Inter-Campus  Programs,  http://www.icpt.com  or 
1-800-661-2369 


Sports  Editor:  Kean  Dcdterty 


Condors'  captain  Park  ‘assists’ 
in  OCAA  All-Star  shootout  win 


By  Blake  Ellis 

Team  Captain  Brian  Park  was  one 
of  six  Conestoga  Condor  players 
chosen  to  play  on  the  Costello  Di- 
vision team  at  the  Ontario  College 
Athletic  Association  All-Star 
hockey  game  at  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  Recreation  Centre  on  Jan. 
6. 

Park,  a materials  management 
student,  said  that  he  had  trouble 
keeping  up  with  the  fast-paced  play 
of  the  game.  However,  the  Costello 
Division  team  captain  was  able  to 
contribute  three  assists  in  the  11-9 
win  over  the  Parker  Division  in  the 
second  annual  game. 

He  admitted  that  one  of  his  weak- 
nesses in  his  play  is  his  puck  han- 
dling ability.  “I  don’t  have  the 
smoothest  of  hands,”  said  Park. 

He  said  his  defensive  play  and  his 
competitive  edge  might  be  a couple 
of  the  reasons  why  he  has  stuck 
around  so  long. 

One  would  think  Park  was  being 
modest  after  looking  at  his  past 
hockey  experiences.  He  played  two 
years  with  the  Triple  A Kitchener 
Greenshirts,  three  years  with  the 
Junior  B Waterloo  Siskins  and  he  is 
in  his  fourth  year  with  the  Con- 
dors. 

He  also  proudly  displays  the  Suth- 
erland Cup  ring  that  he  won  with 
the  Waterloo  Siskins  in  1991. 


Brian  Park  is  the  Conestoga 

team’s  captain  .{Photo  by  Jason  Romanko) 


He  said  that  he  respects  his  coach 
with  the  Greenshirts,  Mike  Wright 
and  ex-Siskins  coach  Gerry  Harri- 
gan,  who  helped  him  develop  and 
enhance  his  hockey  skills. 

Park  said  that  it  was  an  honor  and 


a privilege  to  play  in  the  O.C.A.A. 
All-Star  game  and  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  league’s  finest. 

The  all-star  game  was  a lot  of  fun, 
said  Park,  because  you  play  with 
players  you’ve  learned  to  hate. 

He  got  to  see  them  off  of  the  ice 
and  said  he  gained  a lot  of  respect 
for  his  all-star  teammates. 

However,  Park  said,  that  he  won’t 
change  his  play  when  he  faces  his 
former  teammates  again  in  league 
action  when  his  competitive  ten- 
dencies come  out 

Park  has  high  hopes  for  the  Con- 
dors in  the  next  half  of  the  season. 
He  said  that  the  second  half  is  a 
whole  new  season.  He  said  that  the 
Condors  must  continue  to  “gel  and 
come  together”  as  a teamto  im- 
prove on  their  play. 

If  this  happens.  Park  believes 
there  is  a good  chance  the  Condors 
can  be  serious  contenders  at  the 
national  championships  in  March. 

Winning  a national  championship 
would  be  an  impressive  feat  to  add 
to  his  long  list  of  accomplishments. 

Other  Condor  players  that  con- 
tributed to  the  Costello  Division 
win  were  Dwayne  Kropf  with  a 
goal  and  two  assists,  Rob  Thi- 
beault,  Evan  Anderson  and  Terry 
Lammens  each  with  an  assist. 

The  Costello  all-stars  were 
coached  by  Condors  coach  Tony 
Martindale. 


Of f 6HC6  feigns  in  g^me 


By  Blake  Ellis  Sandford  Fleming’s  Jason  Lewis 

then  replied  to  knot  the  game  at 
Offence  was  the  name  of  the  . 7-7, 
game  at  the  Ontario  College  Ath-  With  two  minutes  left  to  pljQ{, 


letic  Association  hockey  league’s 
second  annual  All-Star  game. 

The  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recrea- 
tion Centre  played  host  to  the 
game  on  Jan.  6 as  flie  Costello 
Division  won  against  the  Parker 
Division  11-9. 

Cambrian’s  Bob  McAskill 
opened  the  scoring  for  the 
Costello  Division  at  the  minute- 
and-a-halfmaik. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  period,  the 
Costello  Division  led  5-4.  The 
Parker  Division  replied  quickly 
in  the  second  and  took  a 6-5  lead 
on  goals  by  Keith  Martineau  and 
Jeff  McKenna  of  Sault  College. 

’The  Costello  All-Stars  were  not 
to  be  out  done,  scoring  two  more 
goals  to  take  the  lead  again.  Sir 


Condor  Dwayne  Kropf  netted  a 
goal  to  put  the  Costello  Division 
in  the  lead. 

In  the  third,  the  Parker  Division 
relied  to  tie  the  game  9-9  but  at 
10:49,  Caley  scored  his  third  goal 
to  put  Costello  ahead  10-9.  He 
added  an  insurance  marker  into 
an  empty  net. 

“Offence  was  at  a premium,” 
said  Conestoga  Condor  coach 
Tony  Martindale. 

Six  Condors  were  selected  to 
play  on  the  Costello  squad, 
which  was  co-coached  by 
Martindale  and  the  Seneca 
Braves’  coach,  Joe  Millage. 

They  included  captain  Brian 
Park,  forwards  Dwayne  Kropf, 
Evan  Anderson,  Terry  Lammens, 


defencemen  Rob  Thibeault  and 
Jason  Romanko  and  goalie  Devin 
Steubing. 

Steubing  was  unable  to  play  be- 
cause a pin  had  to  be  inserted  in 
his  finger  after  he  injured  it  in  a 
pre-game  practice,  said  Martin- 
dale. 

The  Condor  players  were  joined 
by  players  from  the  Seneca  and 
Cambrian.  * 

The  Parker  Division,  coached 
by  Eric  Parlowe  of  Sault  College 
and  Steve  Weatherbee  of 
Fleming  Peterborough,  drew 
players  from  Fleming’s  Lindsay 
and  Peterborough  campuses  and 
the  Sault  College. 

Neale  Schoehefeld  of 
Fleming ’s  Lindsay  earned  a game 
star  for  the  Parker  Division  by 
tallying  two  goals.  The  choice  for 
the  Costello  Division  was  Caley, 
who  found  the  twine  four  times. 


OASSmEPAP  FORM 

SECTION:  (CIRCLE  OKC) 

FOR  SALE  HELP  mNTEP  PERSONALS  DATt  TO  RUN: 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  SERVICES  RIPE  BOARD  RM>AMT.: 

HOUSINC  AVAILABLE/VMNTIP  LOST/FOUNP 

AD  WORDMC:  RRST  TWO  WORDS  WILL  APPEAR  BOLD  tfi  rPUfiMr  rJtlMm-n 

(PLEASE  PRNT)  TELEPHONE  NUMBER. 

COST:  UP  TO  30  WORDS_$3, 

FOR  EACH  ADDmONAL  10 

WORDS  OR  LESSSt 

DEADLINE:  BY  THURSDAY  AT 

NOON,  10  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  J 

SMALL  PMNU  SPOKE  MSaVESTHMUCHT  TO  EPrrOftREJECrMAmUALWHKH  PUBUCAFION.  " 

IS  DEEMED  TO  BE  KAOST.  SEMST.  UKOUS.  OK  OETOISIVC.  SPOKE  AfCEPTS  NO 

UABKJTY  tern.  MeOKKBCT  BEginiON  BCVONP  THE  StBLg  OCCUPKft 


